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KING 


Absolute Reliability 


is the most important characteristic to be sought in a motor car, and the one which 
has gained the KING its enviable reputation. Night or day, in heat or cold, on glassy 
pavements or heavy roads, for short speedy runs or country-wide tours, the KING 
does its duty quietly, economically, unfailingly, and with the utmost comfort to its 
passengers. 

Yet with its thorough efficiency the KING has grace and beauty to the highest 
degree, together with all the comforts and conveniences sanctioned by the best 
engineering practice of Europe and America. 


$ 1 09 5 WITH EQUIPMENT Famous Ward Leonard Starting and 
Lighting System, $100 net additional. Prices F.O.B. Detroit. 
Cantilever Rear Springs; Long Stroke Motor; Unit Power Plant; Three Point Suspension; Center 


Control; Gemmer Steering Gear; Complete Electric Lighting; Left Hand Steer; Full Floating Rear 
Axle; Hyatt Roller Bearings; 112-inch Wheel Base; 20-inch Rear Doors; Complete Equipment. 


30-35 H. P. Touring Car or Roadster 
DEALERS, INVESTIGATE! We may have a proposition for your district. 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1300-1324 Jefferson Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52d Street 
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WOODROW WILSON 


N account of the remarkable amount he has accomplished in his first year, his 
standing with the people of all classes is now amazingly high. Just 
what it is he has done, a number of expert observers tell in this issue 
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A Record 


c7 of the leading bankers of the country, 
who opposed the election of Mr. Wilson, 
said in conversation the other day: “In less than 
a year he has done a more important work than 
has been done by anybody since the repeal of 
the Silver Purchase Act. Nor can what he has 
accomplished be measured by the legislation, 
great as that is, of which he has caused the 
passage. There has to be taken into account, 


also, the fact that he has been able to do so much | 


with such calmness.” This is a just opinion. 
There is in him little or nothing of that ability 
which Lowell attributed to Gladstone: 


His greatness not so much in Genius lies 
As in adroitness, when occasions rise, 
Lifelong convictions to extemporize. 


Calmness and courage alike have grown out 
of convictions that have been thirty years ma- 
turing. There is indeed danger that his calmness 
may be misunderstood—probably not so much 
by reactionaries as by certain radicals who feel 
that in addition to shackling cunning we ought 
continually to scold while the shackles are being 
put on. Was it Alexander of Macedon who said 
he was willing to build golden bridges for his 
enemies to flee on? From what is known of 
Wilson, it is clear that he will be as relent- 
less in accomplishing his duty as he was urbane 
in stating his wish to be on good terms with 
all classes. 

An important function of public opinion is that 
of “‘supervising the conduct of business and judg- 
ing the current legislative work.”’ Of the appro- 
priate organs for so functioning, Mr. Bryce has 
written: 

“The structure of the government provides 
the requisite machinery neither for forming nor 
Public opinion is 
slow and clumsy in grappling with large practical 
problems.” 

However much be the limitation on the value 
of hero worship and on the social utility of the 
“Strong Man,” there is no question that leader- 
ship is essential in the formation and carrying out 
of public opinion. Public opinion repeats the old 
formulae, or languishes by the wayside in speech- 
lessness, unless fresh, strong voices cry the new 
truth that each age needs. Apparently public 
opinion is only at its best when a moral leader, 
with winning popular traits, of high morality and 
unselfish, unrevengeful good-will, and with a 
classic gift of speech, leads it, shapes it, and at 
times suggests it. It is still believed by many 
that certain of our vexed problems would have 
disappeared if Abraham Lincoln had outlived 
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the war. 
equality of opportunity, will themselves rear a | 
race of leaders who will conduct the people in | 





A developing people, sprung from 


settled government, where freedom broadens 
slowly down from precedent to precedent. 

A Wall Street lawyer was explaining why 
it was that the President had been able to 


make such radical progress and at the same time | 
arouse so little antagonism. “It is,” he answered, | 


“because he has not relied on arousing pas- 
sions or prejudices but has endeavored to demon- 
strate, to persuade, to convince. 
large business interests feel that they are being 
opposed by sensational excitement, they fight 
back; but when they are appealed to with an 
explanation that is so lucid as to be unanswer- 
able, their mood is different. The financial 
interests, being alarmed anyway at the drift 
of the times, almost rejoice in following a man 
whom even they recognize as no demagogue, but 
as balanced, sound and careful, at the same time 
that he is thorough and unswerving.” 

The greatest thing done in national politics 
in twelve short months is not the passage of the 
Tariff Bill or the Currency Bill, or the abolition 
of dollar diplomacy, or the promising trust 
program. First among the triumphs of a 
crowded year is the establishment of the under- 
standing that the will of the people, carefully 
matured and intelligently interpreted, must be 
enacted into law, with all classes acquiescent. 


The Program Ahead 








When the | 


UTSIDE of the trust legislation, a number | 


of important measures are on the Presi- 
dent’s program for this session. 


The Alaskan | 


Railroad plan is not only significant in itself but | 


in its probable influence. 
tem is to be established. 
and manufacture of radium are large steps in the 


The rural credit sys- 


Government mining | 


direction of government control of material | 


that is essential to the whole people and of 
which the supply is limited. Alaska is to have 
a territorial government. 
dential primaries by congressional enactment. 
There is to be a new Employers’ Liability Act. 
There is to be provision made for safety at sea. 


There are to be presi- | 


Not impossibly, all these things may be accom- | 


plished with little controversy and in the spirit 
of codperation. 


a traffic policeman. A traffic “cop” is perhaps 
the most interesting of our officials. His object 
is not to punish, but to make it possible for busi- 
ness to proceed in an orderly manner, without 
conflict, and with the interests of each individual 
subordinated to the needs of all. 


Mr. Cesare, in his double page | 
cartoon in this issue, represents the President as | 
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Colleges in Virginia 


S the South seems destined to play a large 

part in the nation’s life in the near future, 
nothing can be more important than to have in 
her best educational institutions truly democratic 
training. Those who are to be the leaders 
should be brought into closer relationship with 
the common life of average men and women. 
The movement for the coédrdinate college for 
women at the University of Virginia is a step in 
this movement. President Alderman has said 
that in his work for the extension of democracy 
in the university this coérdinate college and the 
unified medical school were the two great op- 
portunities. Jefferson, who founded the uni- 
versity, had a democratic plan that failed of 
realization, partly because there were no public 
high schools. The students, prepared in the old 
academies and private schools, represented the 
point of view of the planter class. The Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Colleges were lost to 
the university in 1872 largely because of that 
fact. The public high schools have been estab- 
lished only for seven years. Seventy per cent. of 
the teachers in those schools are women, and yet 
the state makes no provision for training them. 


The Banker Superfluous 


HE Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
for the first time in its history given the 
people a chance to buy their own bonds direct 
from the state. It has been selling by public sub- 
scription $6,325,000 worth of registered four per 
cent. serial bonds, maturing August 4, 1914, to 
January 1, 1954, in denominations of $100 or 
any multiple thereof. The state treasurer de- 
clined to sell the bonds through banks and began 
selling them over the counter. On the first day, 
before his office closed for the night, more than 
half the issue.had been disposed of, no block being 
larger than $10,200. 


Thornton 


N historical view of the appointment of an 

American to manage a British Railway 
might ease the pain to British pride, and it might 
save ours in the near hereafter. England is 
ahead of us, not behind. The conditions that 
have choked the growth of initiative and execu- 
tive genius over there we have here also. We 
have “pull” and “younger sons” in business just 
as they have. The life insurance investigation 
showed James Hazen Hyde, the son of his father, 
rising high in position, pay and power, very, very 
young—and taking in on the ground floor a picked 
few of his college and society chums. Men with 
social and financial influence often go ahead, not 
only of those who have to depend upon their 
service, character and parts, but ahead of their 
own merit. We have no peers in our directo- 
rates, but that is only because we have no 
peers at all. We do have our “guinea pigs,” 
however. We eall them dummy directors, but 
they differ from the British heelers of business in 
name only. We have lots of the evils of politics 
in business that the British are discovering in 
their business. Mr. Brandeis is showing that. 
We simply have not yet gone so far as the 
English. But if our evils go on unchecked, we 





shall have the same results. We may never have 
to go to England for a manager for an American 
railroad. England being older is likely to re- 
main older. But it is not at all unthinkable that 
as we age we may have to turn for master men to 
Australia or Mexico, or some other country that is 
younger than ours, where our evil tendencies, 
which have humbled British pride as in this rail- 
way case, will not have gonequite so far as with us. 


Teaching the Young to Think 


: ie man who now runs the funny column in 
the New York Mail scolds the editor of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for thinking that the person- 
alities of actors add to the difficulties of criticiz- 
ing plays. He wishes to know how the person- 
alities of the actors “have anything to do with 
the criticism of drama.”” How a play that is seen, 
not read, like “‘The Legend of Leonora,” which 
was the comedy in question, may make a different 
impression according to the way it is interpreted, 
he cannot understand. To get this idea would 
require not only a long explanation on our part, 
but we fear a little thought on his. 


Safety 


HE “Safety First”? movement gains head- 

way through the country. Various corpo- 
rations are codperating with civic organizations, 
not only to improve the mechanical appliances 
for safety, but to instruct the public. Such 
homely devices as safety calendars, safety blot- 
ters, lectures in the schools, bulletin boards, 
patrol among the older boys, increase safety 
directly and also spread the knowledge that the 
interests of the traffic companies and the inter- 
ests of the traveling public are one. 


Sunset 


HE series of attacks on HaRPER’s WEEKLY 
published in the New York Sun since the 
editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY became Chairman of 
the Committee of One Hundred and Seven is per- 
fectly comprehensible in an organ of predatory 
politics and predatory wealth. The only objec- 
tion to the attacks is their extraordinary feeble- 
ness. The Chicago Evening Post puts on one of 
its editorials the caption “‘As the Sun Sets.” It 
quotes one of the weakest of the Suwn’s remarks 
and then says: “This repartee would have been 
pierced with a far-darting blue pencil in the days 
of Charles A. Dana. Nowadays it must slip by 
under the head of ‘214-cents-a-cue’ billiard-room 
stuff.”” It is the memory of Dana and a brilliant 
past that lends sadness to the sorry spectacle of 
today. 


News 


CCUSTOMED as we are to keeping track 

of the development of the news in America, 

we were interested in seeing a certain’picture pub- 
lished by the New York Sun, representing the 
United States battleship Vermont as photographed 
from the United States battleship Wyoming. 
That picture is now being sold for one dollar. The 
plot is a little complicated by a following letter 
written by the hospital steward of the Wyoming: 
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“Your letter relative to the picture of the | 
I am sorry to | 


U.S. S. Vermont just received. 
inform you that I did not take the picture, al- 


though I have been credited for it from various | 
I think I am safe in stating that the | 


sources. 
photo in question was not taken from the U.S. 5S. 
Wyoming, for at no time, to my knowledge, were 
we in that position.” 

We do not draw any conclusions from the above 





Accuracy 


HE St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, the Boston Transcript and other 
newspapers have tantrums over a dispatch sent 








| around the country to the effect that the editor | 


| 


| of HARPER’s WEEKLY, when asked by the Judge in 


| the “Hagar Revelly”’ case how many improper 


conflict of evidence. The picture depicts the Ver- | 


mont in a stormy sea. 
by the Sun, which has been selling special copies 
of it. The Sun states indeed that it is “the 
most remarkable photograph ever taken at sea.” 
Maybe it is, but was it taken at sea? 


Lost Illusions 


AYOR CARTER H. HARRISON of Chi- | 


It was termed marvelous | 


cago in his earlier terms had at least the | 


use of serving as a barometer to indicate the pres- 
sure for civic betterment. Somewhat sluggish, 


except when seeking his own reélection, he lets | 


things drift unless prodded and provoked into 
taking a forward step. In a statement recently 


frank self-revelation, parts of the Mayor’s 
pronunciamento deserve to be embalmed: 


By nature of a confiding disposition, I have become a trifle 
warped as the result of watching, during a thirty-odd years 
rather intimate association with public affairs, self-professed 
unselfish friends of the people climb on “‘the stepping stones 
of their dead selves to higher things.” Invariably they 


books he had read, named a large number. If 
these papers had understood the question, they 
might not have been so perturbed. The statute 
uses a lot of strong words ranging from “‘obscene”’ 
to “filthy’’, and forbids the mailing of books 
that fall under these terms in whole or in part. 
In the dialogue with the judge the editor was 
showing that he knew the difference between the 
meanings of these various epithets, and the num- 
ber of books named was frankly arbitrary, in 
order to bring out the point that the difference 
was recognized. As to the number artificially 
chosen for illustration, it is to be remembered 
that almost any Elizabethan play would be, in 
part, subject to one of these adjectives, most of 
the French classics, many of the books in the 


Bible, and a large part of the best contemporary 
issued the Mayor accuses the Municipal Voters’ | 
League of partisanship, unfairness, untruthful- | 
ness, and of many other disgraceful doings. For | 


climb. Invariably they seize the first chance to go on the | 


payroll, but if we believe them, only from a stern sense of 
public duty. Invariably they grow near-sighted, however, 
looking for a place that pays. 

I have lost many of my illusions—I have waxed cynical 
and suspicious. When I see a so-called prominent citizen 
getting busy in a certain direction I ask myself the reason 
why. And when I have kept my weather eye peeled for a 
sufficient length of time the reason has always developed 
itself, and it has never been free from the virus of individual 
gain. 


Mayhap the erstwhile barometer is no longer 


of value as 4n instrument of precision. For not 
cynicism but a feeling of hope and faith in the 


| vote after the Revolution. 


ability of its citizens to solve their municipal | 


problems characterizes present-day Chicago. Al- 
most every city block has its neighborhood im- 
provement association, its woman’s club, or civic 
group. Carter H. Harrison is giving a touching 


literature in foreign countries. What would have 
helped the newspapers most to avoid irrelevant 
editorial spasms, would have been to understand 
that the witness was taking an ironical view of 
the words used in the statutes. 


Something to Live up to 


EW JERSEY was the only one of the thir- 
teen original colonies that gave women the 


being carried on in New Jersey to decide whether 
women shall vote. Pride in the progressiveness 
of long ago ought to combine with the reasonable 
interpretation of conditions today, and thus help 
make New Jersey one of the next states to take 
the inevitable step ahead. 


Human Differences 


NE of the most attentive, cultivated, and well- 
informed readers we have writes as follows: 

“T must tell you how much I am enjoying the 
WEEKLY, now that it has got over some of its 


| preliminary curvettings and has settled into its 


| stride. 


picture of a man growingold. He is peevish | 


and out-of-step with the times. 


Heney 


RANCIS J. HENEY is a well-tested man. 
All the country knows what he did in the 
Oregon land frauds, and all the country knows the 
still greater service he did in the San Francisco 
prosecutions—how much courage he showed, 
how much ability. Since then he has been be- 
fore the public constantly as a speaker, and is one 
of the most active citizens of California. If that 





state chooses him for senator, it will be repre- | 


sented by a man who will understand what is 


be known always to the public. 


I can’t say I appreciate James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, but the articles of Mr. Brandeis 
and Ellen Key, the sketches of Cabinet members, 
the very stimulating article by Lincoln Steffens 
on education (why insult it by perfectly im- 
pertinent illustrations?), as well as the ever- 
welcome editorials, I have found of real value 
and interest.” 

Now several people have objected to the illus- 
trations for Mr. Steffens’ article, but Mr. Stef- 
fens himself likes them enthusiastically, and has 
asked that his forthcoming articles in the 
WEEKLY shall be illustrated in the same way. 
Several also objected to the illustrations of Mr. 


Brandeis’ series on the Money Trust, but he him- | 


self thought they helped. There seems to be no 


| escape from the fact that we magazine sharks, 
going on and will insist that the inside facts shall | 


He is not an | 


extreme partisan, and will vote for progressive | 


measures by whomever introduced. 


like all other mortals, must march ahead resigned 
to the fact that there will always be minor differ- 
ences of opinion even among those who might 
be expected to behave like turtle doves. 





A campaign is now | 
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The Meaning of Wilson’s Success 


By CHARLES R. CRANE 


HE country is certainly to be congratulated on the 
first year’s work of the new Administration. 
When one considers the serious problems it had 

to face, of the great disasters possible by delaying or 
bungling their solution, there is ample justification for 
the optimism that now prevails. 

In apportioning the honor for this new turn in our po- 
litical affairs, two things stand out. First, there is the 
reappearance of the Southerner in power and influence, 
and his ability to work with the Westerner in a sympa- 
thetic way. Then there is the great demonstration that 
we have found a new field in which to search for presi- 


dential material. The monopoly of the legal profession 
is broken. 

The office of President of the United States is the most 
important executive office in the world. Lawyers, and 
especially judges, rarely have executive ability. To fill 
the office of president of one of our large universities re- 
quires high character, great executive ability, and inti- 
mate knowledge of political and _ social problems. 
No better training for our big executive positions is pos- 
sible. Of all the wonderful services President Wilson 
has rendered us this last year, this demonstration is per- 
haps the most valuable. 


Why Wilson’s Record Is Unique 


By Hon. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


Secretary of State 








RESIDENT WILSON’S Ad- 
ministration is unique in 
many ways. First, it began 
under the most favorable auspices. 
He had _ behind 
Democratic party; and as each 
faction in the Republican party 
was glad that he defeated the 


him a_ united 


other faction, both factions felt 
a friendly interest in his success. 
In the second place he began 


his work immediately without 
taking advantage of the 


Constitution 


nine 
months which the 
gives for the laying of plans—his 
plans being already laid, he took 
up immediately the reforms to 
which he was pledged. 

Third, by reading his messages 
to Congress, instead of sending 
them down to be read by the 
clerk, he at once awakened a 
spirit of coéperation and com- 
radeship which has counted largely 


in his favor. 


Fourth, the country was ready 
for tariff reform, and his views 
were clear cut and strongly set 
forth. The success of the new 
tariff surpassed even the expecta- 
tions of his friends. 


Fifth, the Currency Bill was a 
marvel of constructive ability and 
he pressed it with a persistency 
that showed his faith in its merits. 
The tariff victory helped him to 











passage of the currency law; and 
the victory on the currency ques- 
tion was necessary to enable him 
to begin his fight against private 
monopoly. 


Sixth, his recommendations on 
the trust question show a com- 
prehensive understanding of the 
evils to be remedied, and the 
appeal to 


remedies proposed 


the common sense of the country.’ 


It is doubtful whether any Ad- 
ministration has ever won so great 
favor in so short a time as this 
Administration has, and the pres- 
tige which the President now 
enjoys will enable him to proceed 
from reform to reform until the 
government becomes truly a 
“government of the people, by 
the people and for the people.” 
The passage of the primary law 
for the nomination of presidential 
candidates will make it impossi- 
ble for the beneficiaries of special 
privilege to obtain again control 
of the White House. 


In the above enumeration I 
have only included questions of 
domestic importance. The Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy is as heartily 
supported as his policy on ques- 
tions at home, and he has occasion 
to rejoice at the contribution 
which this nation is making to- 
ward the establishment of uni- 














win a still larger victory in the 
6 


versal peace. 


























Wilson, the Man 


By Hon. JOHN FRANKLIN FORT 


Former Governor of New Jersey 


HE writers in the daily press, the weeklies, and 
the monthlies, are busy with the discovery of a 
new phase in their conception of the President of 
the United States. One of the most readable and inter- 
esting of these articles was by “An Onlooker” in Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY in the issue of January the tenth last. 
It was entitled, ““Woodrow Wilson the Man.” “On- 
looker” pictures him, after ten months of study of his 
daily habits, transacting business, as “still a puzzle and 
an enigma,” and declares, “no one has found a key to his 
mystery.” It is asserted that “he seeks no confidences 
and gives none. He does not require advice. ... He 
chooses to live in a social vacuum. ... To the com- 
mon run of men he meets in his daily walk he is as unde- 
cipherable as a billiard ball, and presents as few avenues 
of approach.” This article states that even to the cor- 
respondents, in his bi-weekly audiences with them, “he 
shows no indication of seeking the good-will of the news- 
papers or of fearing their ill-will.” In fact, the as- 
tounding assertion is made by “Onlooker”’ that “there 
is no reason for believing that the President knows or 
cares what impressions the daily press gives of him or 
what it says about him,” and hence he is set down as an 
enigma and a mystery. He is neither. The President is 
oft prone to remark when opinions are expressed in his 
presence that it is “all a matter of the point of view.” 
Rightly considered, he is neither an enigma nor a mys- 
tery. He is a man with a deep sense of official responsi- 
bility coupled with an earnest purpose rightly to meet 
public conditions. He will not talk flippantly—or just 
talk. His official habits leave no time for small talk, but 
no one ever heard of his closing his mind to one who is 
saying things or suggesting real methods for doing them. 
No one who knows Woodrow Wilson, who will study him 
and his methods from day to day,will call him an enigma 
ora mystery. He is not a riddle, and his great strength 
with the people is in the fact that they do not believe he 
has any “secrets”’ in public affairs that he desires shall 
not be known. If there is one thing that stands out 
clear in his public life it is that he is not subterranean. 
Looked at from this point of view, the scene will be dif- 
ferent. We have all been so accustomed to think of our 
public men as holding secret conferences, talking in cor- 
ners with political or other associates, that we fail to 
understand when we find a man in public life who does 
not do that; who has no political secrets and desires no 
whispered conversations. The course of events in pub- 
lic affairs has so long run the other way that when we see 
nothing of that sort in an official, we think that, in some 
way, we have not found him out; he must be doing some- 
thing secretly, and hence the “mystery.” Those who 
best know the President tell me (and in what I know of 
him I believe it to be true) that he never talks on official 
matters to any man in a way he would not be willing, if 
it were necessary, to have it proclaimed to the multitude. 
I have talked with him but little on public affairs, never 
on partisan politics; but I have talked enough to know 
that, while he is a partisan Democrat, he at all times puts 
country and the public weal first. If it be true that to the 
politicians at Washington he is a mystery and an enigma, 
it is because they have not yet, even in these ten months, 
got the right point of view. Let them eliminate from 
their mental political vision the old idea that the strength 
of political action is in secret methods and they will clear 
up what they choose to call the “ Wilson Mystery.” 


UT, enough of this on the political side of the President. 
In fact, I had not intended to touch on the public 
side of the President’s character, but the seeming lack of 


a realization of the true meaning of the President’s pub- 
lic methods led me into the few matters above written. 
If all who study not only President Wilson as an official, 
but the political tides of the times, would only realize 
that new conditions, new methods, new ideals of public 
life are now upon us, they would get on better in under- 
standing the President. He knows that a great Pro- 
gressive wave began to sweep over this country some 
years ago in the South and West and reached the North 
at its flood in 1912. I am not now speaking especially 
of the Progressive Party, although that was potential 
enough to cause all of us to take notice, but rather of the 
progressivism in all the parties—which President Wilson 
typifies in such a preéminent degree of progress and 
safety. 

The people like a serious-minded President, whose 
official action is centered in the single purpose to serve 
them. They care mighty little what official Washing- 
ton, or official anything else, thinks about his being a 
“mystery” or an “enigma,” if they realize and see in 
him neither, but only a devoted, unflinching, unyield- 
ing champion of their hopes, and an interpreter of their 
highest ideals. 

But it is of the personal side of the President, when he 
is off duty, that I would write. I know the President; 
I have seen him at his home and in my own, and at the 
houses of friends, and we have attended governors’ con- 
ferences. The conception of the man which the public 
gets from articles published as to him are far afield of the 
real Woodrow Wilson. His social side is one of personal 
charm. He enjoys to an unusual degree the ability to 
put every one about him in the best of humor. He is an 
inimitable story-teller and he seems to have a limitless 
store of good stories. All highly educated men are not 
good conversationalists, but he has a faculty that is un- 
usually felicitous in this regard. He relates incidents 
and describes scenes with wonderful clearness. 


AND all this is done in the best of spirits and the most 
*™ delightful good-fellowship. It is my good fortune 
to have met and known many public men—some quite 
intimately—but I recall few who can indulge in or who 
will stand chaffing with more good grace than he. The 
efforts being made to make the President out a recluse or 
an enigma are likely to give the country an entirely er- 
roneous idea of the man. He is just the reverse. He is 
undoubtedly a serious-minded man when considering 
great public questions (who in that situation would have 
him otherwise?) but when off duty, he can laugh with the 
best of us, and enter into the spirit of the most delightful 
companionship. He who can enter into the spirit of the 
college undergraduate fun, as he always can, shows no 
lack of the enjoyment of the lighter side of life. It would 
be a great misfortune if it should get abroad and the peo- 
ple become impressed with its truth, that their President 
is not, what he really is, a most delightful, kindly, and 
joyous-spirited man in his personal intercourse with his 
fellows. The President of the United States is the same 
man who was President of Princeton, and Governor of 
New Jersey. Even elevation to the presidency has not 
changed Woodrow Wilson. It must be that his strong 
leadership on the tariff, his breadth of view and open- 
mindedness on the currency, and his late frank and 
firm message on trust legislation have about eliminated 
from the mind of every thoughtful person the sugges- 
tion that in public matters he is an enigma or a 
mystery. With this gone, and his personality rightly 
understood, the people will quickly show that they not 
only understand but fully appreciate the President. 
































































According to Plan 





A Review of Woodrow Wilson’s First Year in the White House 


builder of the Brooklyn Bridge, that 

when the bridge was nearing com- 
pletion at. the same time his life was 
drawing to a close, he was carried to a 
point of vantage whence he could see with 
a glass the minutest details of the great 
structure. He exclaimed, “‘It is just like 
the plan!” As the first year of President 
Wilson’s term of office draws to a close 
it is not too much to say that his achieve- 
ments have been according to plans, 
formed long before, as to how the gov- 
ernment of the United States should be 
conducted. He has sometimes referred 
to an incident in his college career as the 
turning point of his life, giving him, in 
fact, a life purpose. It was the reading of 
the series of articles entitled, ‘Men and 
Manners in Parliament,” in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, contributed by Henry 
W. Lucy, who was then writing under 
the pen name of “Member for the Chil- 
tern Hundreds.” The author described 
from the viewpoint of intimate familiar- 
ity the parliamentary history of that day 
in which Gladstone, Disraeli, John 
Bright and others figured. From the 
reading of these articles Woodrow Wil- 


I’ is related of the elder Roebling, 


By Hon. JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


Secretary of the Navy 


ing, trying to codperate with other human 
beings in a good service.” 

His experience as the Governor of New 
Jersey gave him valuable preparation for 
his greater task as President of the na- 
tion. It will be remembered that while 
the Democrats controlled the New Jersey 
House, the Senate was Republican. He 
invited Republican as well as Democratic 
members of ‘the legislature to call upon 
him at his office and talk matters over 
from the viewpoint of patriotism. His 
cogency of reasoning, his magnetic per- 
sonality, and his appeal to the highest 
motives in men, his quiet assumption that 
these were the motives that actuated 
them, won the victory, and before he was 
inaugurated President he had seen every 
item of his program for the state of 
New Jersey carried out through legisla- 
tive enactment. Consider how success- 
ful this plan of codperation in carrying 
out a carefully conceived and well-or- 
dered program has worked during his 
first year as President. During the prepa- 
ration of the Tariff Bill he kept in close 
touch with Mr. Underwood and other 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 


mittee. He insisted that the tariff tax 
on sugar, with its scandals in former years, 
should be abolished. He made the same 
contention concerning the tariff on raw 
wool, and these two recognized depart- 
ures from the original Tariff Bill appealed 
at once to the popular imagination. The 
people realized that they had a leader in 
the White House, as well as a President. 
The program for the extra session of 
Congress was the revision of the Tariff 
Bill and the revision of the currency sys- 
tem. He refused to take a vacation him- 
self, while asking that Congress should 
remain steadily at work, refused to present 
any minor matters, however pressing, to 
be considered by Congress with his sanc- 
tion, and focused the attention of the 
whole people upon the work in Washing- 
ton in the preparation and passage of the 
Tariff and then of the Currency Bill. 
When one considers the prophecies that 
the Tariff Bill alone would keep Congress 
in session until the snow fiew, and that the 
President would have served more than 
a year before the Currency Bill could pass, 
and then realizes that his program was 
literally carried out, the Currency Bill 

having been enacted during the first 





son became an earnest student of 
English political history first, and in 
his senior year at college embodied his 
views in an article entitled, “Cabinet 
Government in the United States,” 
published by the International Review 
in August, 1879. He suggested as a 
cure for government by committees, in 
which secret influences too often had 
their way, a responsible government of 
the majority, with the President as 
the leader of his party, and the cabinet 
ministers, heads of departments, aid- 
ing the work of Congress by partici- 
pating in its debates. The details of 
such a plan are unimportant, but the 
plan itself has been carried out. 
There has been an orderly program, 
carefully studied, every item of it sub- 
jected to criticism from all sides, the 
President taking counsel with the 
members of his Cabinet, and with the 
chairmen of the committees of Con- 
gress, and with the committees them- 
selves, in the framing of legislation, 
and then relying on his position as 
the President of the whole people, and 
the head of his party, to aid Congress 
in carrying through the program to 
successful completion. 


geil sen age theory of the 

independence of the three de- 
partments of government does not 
contemplate their isolation the one 
from the other, and the keynote of 
President Wilson’s success this year 
has been the codperation of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of 
government. He sought to emphasize 
this in going to Congress in person 
and reading his message on the 
tariff, in which he said in his opening 
paragraph that “the President of the 
United States is a person, not a 
mere department of the government 
viewing Congress from some isolated 
island of jealous power, sending mes- 
sages, not speaking individually with 








his own voice—that he is a human be- 














few weeks of the regular session, we 
can estimate how carefully his plans 
were laid, and how every contingency 
was taken into consideration. He 
literally staked his prestige as the 
leader of his party upon the prompt 
enactment of these two great measures. 


FTER the tariff and currency 
questions had been settled, and 
settled to the satisfaction of the whole 
country, the next great question 
emerged, the solution of the trust 
problem. For this, five measures are 
in preparation, popularly known as the 
“five brothers,” corresponding to the 
‘“seven sisters” which the New Jersey 
Legislature adopted for state regulation 
of the corporations. The President’s 
guiding principle in the preparation of 
these measures is simpleenough. First, 
that a private monopoly is indefensible 
and intolerable. If it is demonstrated 
that a monopoly in any line of business 
is necessary then it must become a 
public monopoly. For this reason there 
can be no regulation of private mono- 
poly. What remains to be regulated 
is competition, to prevent such unlaw- 
ful oppression of the weaker by the 
stronger as tends to the creation of new 
monopoly. And we now have the spec- 
tacle of the country settling down with 
perfect confidence in the sanity and 
wisdom of the President’s program 
and of a Congress united in the effort 
to enact these measures into law. 
Many incidents might be related of 
the quiet and successful influence of the 
President with Congress. He has had 
the good sense to yield his opinions 
after conference while not compromis- 
ing his principles. When a congress- 
man was minded to make a speech 
about the Mexican situation which 
might have complicated matters the 
President sent for him and easily per- 
suaded him to forego his determination. 
Every step in the progress toward a 
solution of the difficult and even 
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dangerous problem in Mexico has been 
part of a well-ordered plan. In short, 
codperation has succeeded where isola- 
tion would have failed. The consti- 
tution has made the President a person 
in legislature by the gift of the veto 
power. The use of this power has been 
almost unnecessary thus far in the Wilson 
administration and will probably remain 
unused in important matters. The the- 
ory that would keep the President from 
all participatton in a legislative pro- 
gram until the bill passed by Congress 
is presented to him for his approval or 
disapproval, has been relegated to the 
limbo of past futilities. 

The Democratic platform adopted at 
Baltimore, which properly has been a 
sufficient guide for party action as well as 
a pledge for party fulfillment and should 
always be upon national concerns not 
affected by treaty, contained a provision 
for the exemption of coastwise shipping 
from the payment of tolls through the 
Panama Canal. It isa question about which 
much can be said on both sides, with 
perfect sincerity. On 
one side it is said that 
the payment of tolls for 
coastwise shipping will be 
to the advantage of trans- 
continental railroads, on 
the other side that the 
amount saved will simply 
be absorbed by the shipping 
monopoly without benefit 
to the shippers; but the 
President has brushed these 
questions aside and has 
stated that in his belief the 
exemption of coastwise 
shipping in the present 
canal tolls is a violation of 
our treaty with Great 
Britain, so the matter be- 
comes one essentially of 
right or wrong. It needs 
no prophet to say that his 
view will be accepted by 
Congress, as it has already 
been by the country. 


ARELY, if ever before, 

in American history 

has any party freshly 
entrusted with power en- 
acted measures of such far- 
reaching importance in so 
short a period. Better than 
that, never have measures 
that radically dealt with the 
vital question of tariff and 
currency been followed by 











such general approval. The legislation 
has been justified by events. No busi- 
ness depression, no distrust of institu- 
tions, no popular apprehension have 
followed. We have at length reached 
a point, which many feared was beyond 
reach, where sensible tariff and currency 
legislation can be enacted without fear 
of business troubles, and more important 
than that important discovery is the 
fact that such laws can be written and en- 
acted without the consent and dictation of 
tariff beneficiaries or the captains of our 
biggest financial institutions. Too long 
have tariff schedules been drafted by men 
who were to have their pockets filled by 
the taxes levied. Too long have great 
financial institutions dominated the finan- 
cial policies of America. The New Free- 
dom has already emancipated the people 
from legislation framed for private gain 
or private control. The Congress gave 


earnest codperation with the Executive 
because both were dominated by the same 
spirit and had the same desire to legislate 
for the public weal. 


None of the im- 








portant legislation failed to secure the 
votes of members of all parties repre- 
sented in Congress. Two Democratic 
Senators did not vote for the tariff act, 
but several Republican Senators and the 
only Progressive Senator voted for that 
measure of reduction of taxation. In the 
House it received the support also of 
members of the other parties. The new 
tariff measure, therefore, while the first 
child of the new Democratic Administra- 
tion, was god-fathered also by members 
of other parties. This was true even in 
larger degree of the currency measure, 
which obtained the approval and support, 
in and out of Congress, of Republicans 
and Progressives, and since it became a 
law the approval has been so general and 
hearty as to delight the Administration and 
insure its successful operation. Likewise 
the suggested anti-trust legislation, the 
Mexican policy, the Japanese policy and 
in fact every policy of the Administration 
has found hearty support from all parties. 
This has been specially marked in all 
questions bearing upon our foreign policy, 
so much so that more than 
in any other peace period 
this may be truly called an- 
other Era of Good Feeling. 


HE limits of this article 
would not justify my 
recital of the team-work 
which has been so effectively 
organized among the mem- 
bersof the Cabinet. At the 
very beginning of his admin- 
istration the President 
placed with the heads of the 
departments large responsi- 
bility for the selection of 
public servants in these de- 
partments. This not only 
has relieved the President of 
the burden of discussing 
offices with candidates for 
positions, but has put every 
Cabinet officer on his mettle 
to see that the efficiency of 
his department is observed 
by applying the test of merit 
to those seeking office. To 
say that the members of the 
Cabinet are loyal to their 
chief is to express but poorly 
a sentiment that is more a 
tribute to him than to the 
Cabinet officers; he has re- 
paid loyalty to him with 
loyalty to them, and given 
them the inspiration to 
their highest endeavor. 


What the War Department Has Done 


By Hon. LINDLEY M. GARRISON 


A NHE activities of the War Depart- 
ment are of such a character that 
except in time of war—which for- 

tunately is of rare occurrence—they make 

slight appeal to popular interest and do 
not readily lend themselves to attract- 

ive public presentation. Speaking in a 

general way they consist of the routine 

administration of military posts; con- 
struction of public works of a military char- 
acter, such as emplacements for seacoast 
guns, mining casemates and other acces- 
sories for national defense; improvement 
of rivers and harbors, which, although 
oftentimes of vital consequence to com- 
mercial operations, are in their outward 


Secretary of War 


aspect largely matters of engineering, in- 
volving dredging, riprapping, building of 
levees, breakwaters, etc.—routine mat- 
ters that have no spectacular features. 
In connection with the discharge of its 
military duties, the War Department 
practically manages and administers the 
affairs of scores of military villages scat- 
tered throughout the country, in many 
cases operating the various public utilities, 
such as the light supply, and the heat and 
sewerage systems. It supplies the popu- 
lation of these government reservations 
with the professional services of doctors, 
dentists and veterinarians, some of whom 
the Department trains and equips for the 





service. It holds courts for the purpose 
of dispensing justice, its jurisdiction ex- 
tending to the 80,000 persons who com- 
prise the army. It manufactures or pro- 
cures under contract practically all the 
clothing and tents for this army, purchases 
its food, and transports its supplies to the 
point of use or distribution. It carries on 
half a dozen extensive manufacturing 
plants for the manufacture of cannon, 
small arms, ammunition and powder, sad- 
dles, harness and various articles of camp 
and garrison equipage, in some cases manu- 
facturing its supplies more cheaply than 
they can be procured by purchase from 
manufacturers in the commercial world. 
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Steady progress has been made during 
the past year in all of these activities. 
No event of extraordinary importance has 
occurred to mark the orderly conduct of 
the work of the War Department and the 
Army. In all its transactions a quiet 
but persistent effort has been made to deal 
with all matters in a spirit of plain justice. 
An officer seeks promotion or an assign- 
ment to some desirable station; a cadet 
at West Point feels that he has been 
treated with injustice or undue severity in 
his academic work or in connection with 
discipline; an enlisted man wants to 
secure his discharge. While all these 
matters are every-day, routine affairs, 
they are oftentimes of serious consequence 
to the individuals concerned as well as 
to others, and are entitled to be con- 
sidered and decided strictly upon their 
merits. 


bliss published regulations of the Army 

for many years have contained a para- 
graph forbidding efforts on the part of any 
officer or enlisted man to influence legis- 
lation affecting the Army or to procure 
personal favor or consideration, except 
through regular military channels. Man- 
ifestly this is a wise rule. It enables 
every request to be measured by the same 
standard; that is to say, by the merits of 
the case according to the facts as pre- 
sented in the papers, and also to be con- 
sidered with reference to any military 
feature that may properly have a bearing 
upon the matter. 

It would perhaps be too much to say 
that this regulation had become a dead 
letter. It had been, however, generally dis- 
regarded whenever outside influence could 
be obtained; with the result that those 
who had not access to such influence came 
to feel that it would be useless to present 
their cases. It resulted that those who 
had some influential outside connection 
and made use of it got what they were 
seeking, and, of course, those who were 
not fortunate enough to have any outside 
influence failed to get their matters heard. 
That such a state of affairs was very 
unfortunate for the army as a whole 
must be apparent. 

In previous administrations, executive 
orders of the most stringent kind had 
been issued for the purpose of enforcing 
this regulation, but the old practice con- 
tinued. Under the present administra- 











tion, the War Department is endeavoring 
to impress upon the Army the fact that 
a free avenue of approach is kept open to 
the Secretary of War from the merest 
private in the Army up to the ranking 
Major-General, and that it is only by fol- 
lowing the course of action prescribed by 
the regulation that fairness and impar- 
tiality can prevail. 


N°? opportunity is lost to bring this idea 

home to the minds of officers and men 
throughout the service. It is believed 
that already an appreciable effect has 
been produced, and that by a uniform 
and unvarying adherence to this just 
course, the Army will come to recognize 
the fact that the present administration 
of the War Department is being, and will 
continue to be guided in all cases solely 
by a desire to learn the merits of each 
case and to decide it on that basis, unin- 
fluenced by personal or any other con- 
sideration. 

In appointments and all other matters 
that have come up for action the adminis- 
tration of the War Department has been 
animated by no other spirit than that of 
fair dealing and justice to:all concerned. 
It has endeavored to give a patient hear- 
ing on all matters in controversy, and after 
full consideration to make its decisions 
promptly and to insist that they should be 
given effect without unreasonable delay. 


[% making selective appointments of 

officers, the present Secretary of War 
has from the first made fitness and avail- 
ability the sole test, and has not permitted 
himself to be swerved from this course— 
which he believes to be the only right and 
just one—by outside influences of any 
sort from any source whatever. And 
this will continue to be his policy. 

The Secretary of War feels that in the 
more technical details of the military pro- 
fession, the Army should necessarily be 
allowed the fullest freedom of action. 
Men who devote their entire lives to the 
study of arms and warfare can be expected 
to reach just conclusions on these subjects. 
The Army will justify itself in this par- 
ticular, and must be relied upon to keep 
fully abreast of all developments in the 
art and science of war. The necessity 
for codrdinating military plans and de- 
vising ways and means of putting them 
into effective operation presents abundant 





opportunity for endeavor and the widest 
field of usefulness for a civilian Secretary 
of War. 

A matter upon which he feels most 
deeply, and perhaps the thing which 
lies nearest to his heart, is the movement 
inaugurated by him for the establishment 
of more sympathetic relations between 
officers and enlisted men, which he be- 
lieves will prove mutually helpful. He 
hopes to speed the time when the recip- 
rocal obligations which subsist between 
them will be realized to the fullest extent 
on both sides. He has sought to inspire 
the Army with the spirit of justice and 
fair treatment—the vitalizing spirit of 
modern democracy that is growing in 
the minds and hearts of men everywhere, 
and that manifests itself daily in the new 
attitude which great business enterprises 
are exhibiting in dealing with their em- 
ployes in consonance with the spirit of 
the time. 

The progress of the military art, it has 
been said, is one of the most showy facts 
in human history. But there is certainly 
nothing of this character in the achieve- 
ments of the War Department and the 
Army in times of peace. Its very name 
—‘‘Department of War,” as the Statutes 
entitle it—is almost a misnomer. It is 
really a Department of Peace, a Depart- 
ment for the Prevention of War. By 
study and drill and preparation for 
national defence, it seeks to reach a con- 
dition of efficiency and _ preparedness 
which will discourage attack. In recent 
years the events which have focused atten- 
tion on the War Department have all been 
achievements of the Army in strictly civil 
lines of activity rather than in military. 
Its phenomenally successful work in sani- 
tation and hygiene, in the application of 
prophylactic medical treatment, and the 
brilliant record of engineering and ad- 
ministration in the Canal Zone, are con- 
spicuous examples. 

During the present administration 
there has been little else to bring the 
War Department and the Army promi- 
nently before the public eye, except per- 
haps during the brief periods when it 
was privileged to render services of in- 
calculable value in sections where calami- 
tous visitations of floods, tornadoes, or 
forest fires overwhelmed all local agencies 
of relief, and made governmental aid 
imperative. 


Democracy’s Postal Achievement 
By Hon. ALBERT SIDNEY BURLESON 


HE incoming Administration on 
March 4 last found the postal 
service in a nation-wide state of 

anaemia from the too drastic application 
of retrenchment measures. The main 
objective of the preceding Administration 
secmed to have been the reduction of 
the constantly recurring deficit that for 
two decades had been the béte noir 
of Postmasters-General. The effort was 
too successful. Although the complete 
elimination of the deficit in 1911, a claim 
made and widely heralded, was a ficti- 
tious accomplishment, a considerable 
decrease in the amount of the deficit 
had been effected. This was done, how- 
ever, mainly by withholding and curtail- 
ing needed extensions and improvements. 
The result was that personnel and equip- 


Postmaster-General 


ment in many parts of the country were 
inadequate and the department was 
being importuned by business men and 
others to grant additional clerks and car- 
riers and to provide more prompt and 
frequent deliveries and collections of 
mail. The difficulty of coping with this 
general condition of poor mail service 
was enhanced by the operation of the 
parcel post law and the lack of sufficient 
appropriations. 


N° economic undertaking of the federal 
+ government ever aroused interest 
more universally or received encourage- 
ment more generously than the domestic 
parcel post that had been in operation for 
two months when the new Administration 
came into office. The legislative inertia 


behind which the express monopoly with 
its exorbitant rates and poor service 
had laid entrenched for many years had 
finally been overcome by the insistent 
popular agitation. The organic act 
had been secured and the people awaited 
the fruits of a long-deferred victory. The 
word had been said and all that was neces- 
sary was for the Post-Office Department 
to “go ahead” and accept eleven-pound 
parcels and deliver them! It is evidence 
of a healthy social and political condition 
that there was no thought in the land that 
the parcel post might fail. The enthusi- 
asm of all classes of postal employees 
and the disposition of the people every- 
where to codperate with the postmasters 
bravely offset the inadequacy of the phys- 
ical and financial preparations and the 
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impracticability of the governing rules 
and regulations. 


HILE this nine weeks’ infant, very 

much disorganized and swaddled 
with administrative restrictions,was strug- 
gling to find itself, one’s attention might at 
times be distracted by the representations 
of the several applicants for appoint- 
ment by the President as postmaster at 
each of the 8,406 first, second, and third 
class post-offices. The solution of the 
vexed question of post-office patronage 
was found in the attitude of President 
Wilson, who assigned to the Post-Office 
Department, where the qualifications of 
applicants might be compared with the 


appropriation of $600,000 was made im- 
mediately available for temporary and 
auxiliary clerk hire and carrier service. 
By the judicious expenditure of this 
amount during the remainder of the fiscal 
year 1913 the department was able to 
effect many reforms and to conduct the 
parcel post successfully. 

The procedure and methods in vogue 
in the postal service were found in many 
instances not to be applicable to the 
parcel post matter, and vigilance had 
always to be exercised to prevent the 
new activity from interfering with the 
more important letter-carrying function 
of the government. 





tion was to discontinue the issuing of the 
distinctive stamps, permitting the supply 
on hand to be used, until exhausted, on 
all classes of mail. 

On July 1 the cost of insurance for par- 
cels was reduced and the C. O. D. feature 
added. Both of these changes were favor- 
ably received by the public. 

On August 15 the rates for the first and 
second zones were materially reduced and 
the weight limit increased from 11 to 
20 pounds. 

On January 1 the rates for the remain- 
ing zones, except the two most distant 
ones, were reduced and the weight limit 
increased in the first and second zones from 
20 to 50 pounds and in all other zones 





duties to be performed, the task of ex- 





amining and passing upon all creden- 
tials and indorsements for presidential 
appointments in the postal service. 
Considerations of political expediency 
were therefore subordinated to those of 
postal efficiency. In order to preserve 
the postal organization from the gen- 
eral disturbance that would follow the 
induction into office simultaneously of 
new postmasters at all presidential 
offices, it was announced early that 
appointees of the preceding Adminis- 
tration would be permitted to serve 
out their terms provided they meas- 
ured up to the new standard of efficient 
service. As the commissions of these 
expire, appointments are being made 
in an orderly manner, but before a 
single appointment was made all post- 
masters were put on notice that per- 
sonal attention to the supervisory 
duties for a period of eight hours 
daily would be required of each. 
This announcement marks the passing 
of the postmastership as a political 
sinecure. Henceforth the executive 
head of every post-office in the United 
States will be the working postmaster, ° 
and not his assistant or other subor- 
dinate. It is hoped by thus main- 
taining a high standard of efficiency 
for postmasters and keeping para- 
mount the interest of the postal service 
in making appointments that the way 
will be made clear for the eventual 
classification of all presidential 
postmasters. 


N the beginning it was decided as 

a matter of basic policy that the 
people are entitled to such postal 
service as is justified by the social and 
commercial good that will flow from 
it, and that although businesslike 
methods should be employed, the 
policy of private business to extend 
operations only with a view to profit 
should be avoided. The program pro- 








jected on the basis of this theory in- 








from 11 to 20 pounds. Miscellaneous 
printed matter is assigned to the third 
class of mail by law, for which the rate 
is one cent for two ounces and the 
weight limit four pounds. The depart- 
ment favors the consolidation of this 
class with the parcel post and has so 
recommended to Congress. In the 
meantime, by an order issued January 
31, parcels of miscellaneous printed 
matter weighing in excess of four 
pounds, the third-class limit of weight, 
will be carried as parcel post matter. 


HE policy of the department in 
respect to the parcel post and allied 
subjects is most readily expressed in the 
following paragraphs of the Postmaster- 
General’s report of December 1, 1913: 
Under the law which confers large 
powers on the Postmaster-General, 
the parcel post service will be gradu- 
ally developed and to such an extent 
that the Department can be main- 
tained on a self-supporting basis. 
The prodigious growth of this service, 
which will continue at an increasing 
rate as all the people for whose bene- 
fit it was established accustom them- 
selves to its use, will so increase 
revenues that from time to time 
further reduction of rates may be had 
and additional increases of weight 
limit of parcels authorized. In con- 
sequence of carrying into effect this 
fixed policy of the Department, an 
increased burden will be imposed on 
the railroads that are called upon to 
render transportation service. The 
railroads, of course, will become en- 
titled to additional compensation for 
this extra service imposed upon them, 
and the Department is engaged in 
gathering all statistical data neces- 
sary for ascertaining a correct basis 
for fixing a just, fair, and adequate 
compensation for the service ren- 
dered. 
The function of the Post-Office De- 











volved: 

The restoration of normal mail facili- 
ties at all post-offices; the development 
and extension of parcel post; removing 
unnecessary restrictions from the de- 
partment’s financial services—money 
order and postal savings; the exten- 
sion of rural delivery service and the 
furtherance in its interest of the good- 
roads movement; the restoration of the 
effective “fraud order” as an active 
agent for barring from the mails per- 
nicious matter of all kinds; and the 
standardization of equipment, personnel 
and methods throughout the entire 
service. 

In pursuing this policy the new ad- 
ministration was embarrassed by lack 
of funds. In April, therefore, representa- 
tions were made to Congress of the urgent 
need of the Department and an emergency 





HEN the service was inagurated an 

issue of distinctive stamps had 

been prescribed for the payment of postage 
on parcel post mail. These stamps were 
usable only on fourth-class matter. This 
restriction resulted in endless confusion 
and in annoyanceand inconvenience to the 
public. The stamps had been designed for 
the purpose of affording a convenient index 
to the volume of parcel post mail. On 
investigation of this subject, however, it 
was found that the sales of these stamps 
were not an accurate index of this statistic, 
and failed also to show other statistics, the 
need for which would require regular test 
weighings and countings, when the total 
volume of parcel post mail could be esti- 
mated more accurately than by the use of 
the distinctive stamps. Therefore, one 
of the first steps of the new Administra- 


partment is to serve the public, and 

it should not attempt profit mak- 
ing. It is expected that after the al- 
lowance of proper compensation to 
railroads for all service rendered, there 
will come annually hereafter as the 
result of the development of the parcel 
post service an increasing surplus. 
It should be the policy of the Depart- 
ment not to become a revenue pro- 
ducer for the government, but from 
time to time to absorb this surplus 
by reducing the cost of the service, 
increasing its efficiency, and enlarging 
the means of communication between 
our people. The indication of largely 
increased postal revenues justifies a 
serious consideration at this time of the 
subject of adding the telegraph and 
telephone as a part of our postal service. 
An order has already been issued for 
the adoption of a universal money order 
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system under rules and regulations that 
are now being devised by a departmental 
committee. When their plans are formu- 
lated this innovation will become effective 
at the 48,000 money order offices. Then 
a money order drawn payable at New 
York, for instance, will be paid as readily 
in San Francisco. When the present sup- 
ply of money order forms is exhausted a 
new form will be devised on which the 
name of the office of payment will not be 
inserted. Money orders are thus made 
far more negotiable and useful. 


HE removal of the limitation in the 
amount of a postal savings deposit 
is a matter for legislation. The Depart- 
ment has earnestly brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress the desirability of 
permitting patrons of the postal savings 
system to deposit any amounts desired 
subject to the provision that no interest 
be paid on deposits in excess of $1000. 
Such an arrangement could not represent 
competition with private banking institu- 
tions, but would indirectly supply such 
institutions with funds that otherwise 
would remain in hoarding. 

Special attention has been given to the 
work in connection with the extension of 
the rural delivery service and steps taken 
to insure prompt consideration and inves- 
tigation of cases involving petitions for 
the establishment of routes. The value of 
the rural mail service to the agricultural 
classes has been greatly enhanced by the 
establishment of the parcel post. The 
necessity for keeping pace with the great 
increase in the volume of this business 
originating on rural routes makes it im- 
perative that some method be adopted 
to improve the public highways as an 
adjunct. 

The postal appropriation act for the 
last fiscal year contained a provision 
setting aside $500,000 to be expended un- 
der the supervision of the Postmaster- 
General and the Secretary of Agriculture 
in improving, in codperation with the 
states and local authorities, the condi- 
tion of the roads en which rural delivery 
is in operation. An attempt to allot this 
appropriation in equal amounts to the 
several states failed because very few 
of them were prepared to meet the re- 
quirements, mainly through lack of 


available funds. Subsequently, in April, 
1913, this administration adopted a new 
plan, which included the selection of 
certain territory throughout the country 
where different soil, climatic and topo- 
graphic conditions prevail, where the 
supply of material and labor differ, 
and where, through the agency of well- 
organized highway commissions, the 
states were in a position to participate 
as contemplated in the act. Actual 
work of construction is now progressing 
in various localities, so that information 
desired by Congress on the subject of 
federal aid in the improvement of high- 
ways will soon be available. The De- 
partment has requested the appropriation 
by Congress of one million dollars to 
continue this work, which it is believed 
should be prosecuted experimentally 
until sufficient data have been gathered 
for the intelligent consideration of a gen- 
eral program. 


At the outset of the present Administra- 

tion the attention of the Department 
was called to the fact that reliance upon 
criminal prosecutions to root out the vari- 
ous schemes to defraud the public through 
the mails had been ineffective, that 
criminal proceedings are necessarily slow, 
and by means of appeals and other meth- 
ods, the execution of sentences had been 
deferred for long periods, during which 
the concerns and individuals had con- 
tinued to reap a harvest from their 
fraudulent enterprises. After careful con- 
sideration of this situation, it was decided 
that the law empowering the Postmaster- 
General to deny the use of the mails to 
persons operating fraudulent schemes, 
lotteries, illicit medical businesses, etc., 
should be enforced independently of the 
criminal statute, and directions were given 
to that effect. Since that time a large 
number of citations have been issued to 
persons and concerns alleged to be doing 
fraudulent business through the mails, and 
hearings have been held under such pro- 
cedure as guarantees a full and fair presen- 
tation and consideration of the evidence 
and argument of the respondents in each 
case before determining whether or not 
fraud orders should be issued. Some idea 
may be conveyed of the magnitude of this 
undertaking when it is considered that in 








the enforcement of the criminal statute 
during the year ended June 30, 1912, 
more than 4,000 cases involving schemes 
to defraud were investigated by post- 
office inspectors; that in the two years 
preceding that date over 1,000 persons 
had been arrested for such swindling 
through the mails, and that the estimated 
losses to the public through the fraudulent 
operations represented by these arrests 
amounted to over $129,000,000. 


Wrz a view to giving greater scope 

and effectiveness to the plan for 
standardizing the service, it was decided 
to organize, equip, and operate a number 
of model offices and to use these as dyna- 
mos from which to charge the entire 
chain and system of offices throughout 
the country. It is the effort of the De- 
partment to discover at these initial 
points the best practicable way of ad- 
ministering the postal facilities for those 
and for other communities, as well as 
to test out devices and methods that may 
be of general value. In organizing the 
field service for this work the country 
was divided into three groups, the At- 
lantic States, the Middle West States, 
and the Pacific States. Two officials 
of the Bureau of the First Assistant 
Postmaster-General were dispatched to 
each of these divisions, where they coiper- 
ate with regular post-office inspectors 
in a study of present conditions at the 
designated offices with a view to reorgan- 
izing the clerical forces on a more effi- 
cient basis and unifying the methods 
employed. The reports of these special 
field agents are being analyzed in the 
Department and the best plan of organ- 
ization and the most effective methods 
of transacting postal business are grad- 
ually being evolved and brought immedi- 
ately to the attention of all postmasters 
by means of bulletins issued from time 
to time. These investigations cover 
every phase of the postal service, includ- 
ing the collection of mail, the methods 
of handling in post-offices, train dispatch, 
and final delivery to the addressee. In 
this way postmasters of all classes re- 
ceive the benefit of the discoveries at 
the more important offices, and a material 
betterment of the postal service through- 
out the country is being effected. 


A Progressive View 
The President Judged by the Only Senator Belonging to the Progressive Party 


minded person of whatever party 
must admit that President Wilson, 
during the short time he has been in 
office, has not only a wonderful record 
of accomplishments, but that he has made 
a good impression upon the public. 
He is probably stronger with the country 
today than he has ever been heretofore. 
It is a remarkable commentary on our 
system of government, however, that 
President Wilson’s accomplishment and 
pestige in office are not, so far, at all in 
the Executive Department of the govern- 
ment, over which he is presiding, but, on 
the other hand, is in the legislative 
branch of the government, which under 
all of our constitutional theories and pro- 
visions is supposed to be entirely distinct 
from and independent of that depart- 
ment over which he presides. In the 


I THINK any unprejudiced and free- 


By HON. MILES POINDEXTER 


U. S. Senator from Washington 


earlier days of government under the 
constitution, no feature of our system 
was more emphasized than this division 
and entire separation of powers. It was 
one of the “checks and balances” with 
which we are so familiar. It was one of 
the curbs upon official power of the federal 
government of which the states were so 
jealous. It was a survival of the hostility 
toward the king and parliament of Great 
Britain. This fusion and merger of the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
government in our modern practice is 
but one of the innumerable phases in the 
practical working and evolution of our 
constitutional system which have carried 
it far afield from the old marks. One is 
tempted by this observation to consider 
what seemed to be needed readjustment 
as to the election and constitution of these 
several departments of the government, 


if this fusion of powers is to grow. That, 
however, we will defer for some other 
occasion. 


T is but just to say that the President 
has used his influence with Congress, in 
the main, for progressive measures, and 
so his action is approved by the people, 
and would be approved, even though 
much stronger pressure were brought to 
bear by him upon Congress, so long as 
it was exerted in behalf of the measures 
which the people approve. I think it is 
safe to say that the Tariff Bill and the 
Currency Bill, the two great distinctive 
accomplishments of this Administration, 
are approved by the people, and regarded 
as a fulfillment of the Democratic Party 
pledges, and as intended to benefit the 
masses. The present disposition of the 
country is to regard these, and in fact 
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almost all great actions of 
the government, as en- 
tirely non-partisan, and, 
for the time being at 
least, the President’s ac- 
tion in this regard has 
gained the approval of 
thousands entirely aside 
from any party consid- 
eration. 

The Administration is 
young, and it would be 
unjust to criticize it for 
those things undone, for 
which time is required. 
The final judgment upon 
the Administration is yet 
to be formed by the 
American people. Having 
so great a record of ac- 
complishment in the great 
bills referred to, and 
others being pressed for- 
ward, and noting the 
power of the President 
over Congress, it will be 
interesting to observe how 
he will use that power to 
break up and destroy cau- 
cus rule of the majority 
in Congress, and the spirit 
of party subserviency and 
party tyranny, which is 
so deadening to the con- 
science of members. It 
will be interesting to ob- 
serve, as the Administra- 
tion goes along, how the 
President will use his great 
power to check the return of the Demo- 
crats to the “‘fleshpots” of the spoils sys- 
tem, and to defend against their attack the 
great principle of a permanent Civil 





Hon. William Kent, Representative from California 


Service. The American people are dis- 
appointed that the Democratic Party, 
apparently with the acquiescence at least 
of the President, has taken a position, 





at least so far as national 
action is concerned, against 
the political liberation of 
women. What is said 
above relates to legislative 
programs. The President 
has scarcely had time as 
yet to devote his atten- 
tion at all to the real ad- 
ministrative and executive 
functions of the _presi- 
dency. To every student 
of the law, the field for 
service to the _ people 
which is opened up to the 
powers of the chief execu- 
tive in a careful study of 
the laws as they already 
exist, and the exercise of 
those powers therein to 
check private monopoly, 
to prevent discrimination, 
to subject the giants of 
industry to obedience to 
the law, is extremely in- 
teresting. 


WILL not speak of the 

Mexican situation be- 
cause that is an inheritance 
from an earlier administra- 
tion. It is altogether 
probable that in the early 
days of the difficulty the 
Mexican troubles could 
have been dealt with by 
this government so as to 
leave us with more self- 
respect among ourselves, 
and more honor abroad. As it is, however, 
there is no doubt that the people approve 
of the President’s peace policy so long as 
that can be maintained with credit. 


Views of an Independent 


How a Non-partisan Congressman Sees the Administration 


HE chief complaint made against 
Woodrow Wilson is that he is 
dominating legislation and is act- 

ing as a leader. 

If there is any one thing needed under 
our system of hampering checks and 
balances, it is leadership. Our House 
and Senate have been so pitted against 
each other by the doubts and fears that 
are evidenced in the Constitution, that 
somewhere there must be efficiency and 
leadership. 

If the man who, alone among all 
elected officials in the nation, owes his 
election to the entire people and not to 
any specific district or state—if this man, 
who alone is free from the pressure of 
local interests and local demands, cannot 
afford leadership, then the Ship of State 
is indeed without a pilot. 

I suppose every period of history 
seems especially critical to those living 
in that period. Certain it is that we, 
after having cheerfully gone our way un- 
der the doctrine of laissez faire, suddenly 
awoke to find that letting things alone 
was resulting in letting the big fish 
swallow the small ones; we suddenly 
came to a realizing sense of the necessity 
of interfering with the interferers. We 


learned that we could not afford to let 





By Hon. WILLIAM KENT 


things alone, for they were going badly. 

Many men have been laying ground- 
work for our modern legislation. 

Bryan’s program has always been in- 
definite and chimerical, but his moral 
sense has roused the nation. For years 
Roosevelt has led a crusade that has 
been wonderfully productive in terms of 


social righteousness. The task is but 
begun. It must be steadily pushed for- 
ward. We must supply words to the tune 


of equal opportunity and popular rights. 

The Wilson Administration has been 
a great success. He has surrounded 
himself with men who are capable of 
team-work and who are definitely working 
toward an end. 


Blew most striking thing about the 

President is the clarity of his mind, his 
exactness and temperateness of expres- 
sion, and the grasp that he seems to 
possess of all subjects that come before 
him for his attention. He is a master 
of sound economics, and has a realizing 
sense of the necessity of careful and con- 
servative action where the common in- 
terests of production and distribution are 
at stake. He is not a man who believes 
in sabotage in high office. He seems to 
possess the faculty for exercising steady 


mental and moral pressure and procuring 
accomplishment without noise or friction. 
He goes along his well-ordered way with 
sureness of tread, leaving a straight trail 
behind him so that any one taking the line 
of that trail can predict his future course. 

I shall not enumerate the great things 
that have marked the Administration. 
The greatest thing of all is that in the 
struggle against the destroying forces of 
our commercialized civilization there has 
not been added another force of destruc- 
tion as an antidote, but there has been 
a steady, consistent upbuilding, a recog- 
nition of the fact that if production be 
destroyed in the process of change, all of 
us shall suffer together as a result. 

The tariff privilege has been largely 
eliminated. 

The banks have been taught that it 
is their province to render public service. 

We have not taken upon our hands 
the blood of Mexico, nor have we wasted 
the lives of our people or our treasure 
in a foreign war. 

Matters are going well with us, largely 
because we have in the White House a 
great national leader, clear of mind, broad 
of vision, who knows whither he is going, 
and can explain his reasons for taking 
that course. 































































PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


THE HOUSE THAT GRAFT BUILT 


HIS is the house that Graft built. 
This is the moldy High Tariff Malt 
That lay in the house that Graft built. 


HIS is the Bloated Production Rat 
Who grew most awfully, fatally fat 
From eating the moldy High Tariff Malt 

That lay in the house that Graft built. 


HIS is Hard Times, the hungry cat 
That killed the greedy, inflated rat 
That grew so infernally, awfully fat 
From eating the moldy High Tariff Malt 
That lay in the house that Graft built. 


HIS is High Cost, the bull dog bad 
That worried the cat Hard Times, half mad, 
That killed the rat that was fatally fat 
From eating the moldy High Tariff Malt 
That lay in the house that Graft built. 


HIS is the cow with the Low Tariff horn 

That tossed the High Cost dog to scorn 
That worried the cat Hard Times half mad 
That killed the rat that was fatally fat 
From the malt in the house that Graft built. 


HIS is Miss Commerce, the maid forlorn, 
That milked the cow with the Low Tariff horn 
That tossed the dog that worried the cat 
That killed the rat that ate the malt 
That lay in the house that Graft built. 


HIS is the Merchant tattered and torn 
That wooed Miss Commerce the maid forlorn 
That milked the cow with the Low Tariff horn 
That tossed the dog that worried the cat that 
Killed the rat that ate the malt 
That lay in the house that Graft built. 


HIS is the President shaven and shorn 
That married the Merchant once tattered and torn 
To Commerce the maid, no more forlorn. 


HIS is the Crop that glowed on the morn 
And blessed the President shaven and shorn 

That married the Merchant once tattered and torn 
To Commerce, the maid, no more forlorn, 
That milked the cow with the Low Tariff horn 
That tossed the dog that worried the cat that 
Killed the rat that ate the malt 
That lay in the house that Graft built. 


HIS is the Farmer that sowed his corn 
And reaped the Crop that glowed'in the morn, 

And blessed the President shaven and shorn 
That married the Merchant once tattered and torn 
To the maiden Commerce, no more forlorn, 
That milked the Cow with the Low Tariff horn 
That tossed the dog that worried the cat 
That killed the rat 
So infernally, awfully, fatally fat 
From eating the moldy High Tariff Malt 
That lay in the house that Graft built. 












IS case illustrated the risks ex- 
plorers run. Not the physical 
sort, which are apt to be overesti- 

mated, but the psychological dangers. 
He had lived so long among savages, 
studying their ways, that he had fallen 
into a completely detached mental habit; 
and when he finally returned to civiliza- 
tion, he couldn’t quite get back into 
touch with it—he remained an outsider. 

I met him but once myself. I was 
in the publishing business at the time, 
and, hearing that this man was in New 
York, I thought I might as well see him 
about his next book. Telephoning him, 
therefore, at his hotel, I asked him to dine 
with me on the following Friday. 

“What is ‘Friday’?” said he. 
spoke English perfectly. 

“Tt is the twenty-sixth,” I answered. 

He said: “The twenty-sixth what? 
Oh, I know,” he continued; “Friday is 
a day of the week. Thank you very 
much, but I do not keep track of my 
dinners as carefully as that.” 

This rather odd answer I passed over, 
at the moment, thinking I had misunder- 
stood him; and we arranged that he 
would come some day to my office, in- 
stead—‘‘after lunch.” 

The next that I heard, he had called 
there at a quarter to five, the hour at 
which I always leave. My secretary 
explained to him that I had gone. 

He looked at my desk, on which lay 
some unfinished business, and said to 
my secretary, “Why?” 

The man courteously responded, “ Be- 
cause it is a quarter to five.” 

The explorer thereat laughed weirdly 
and went off. 

I now perceived I had to deal with a 
most eccentric character; but that being 
a necessary evil in the publishing busi- 
ness, I went to his hotel at nine o’clock 
that evening. I found him down in the 
restaurant eating oatmeal and succotash, 
and we then and there had the following 
extravagant interview,—which I give 
without comment. 

“The book J mean to write,” he said, 
staring at me, “is a study of actual 
religions. Other writers have told the 
world what men of all countries suppose 
their religions to be. I shall tell what 
they really are.” 


He 





SAID that our house would prefer an 
account of his travels; but he paid 
no attention. 

““Men’s real religions,” he announced, 
‘are unknown to themselves. You may 
have heard of the Waam Islanders,” he 
leisurely continued. ‘They, for instance, 
have a deity called Bashwa, who is 
splendidly worshiped on the first of each 
lunar month. No Waam Islander would 
ever acknowledge he had any other God 
but Bashwa. But a stranger soon notices 
that in every hut in that country, hang- 
ing beside the water-jar, is a long sleeping 
mat, and on that mat sometimes is a rough 
pattern, like a face. ‘What is that?’ 
I asked them. ‘@ il,’ they answered, 
carelessly; so carelessly that one might 
suppose ‘G’il’ (or ‘Gheel,’ as they often 
pronounced it) entirely unimportant. 
I thought so myself until I observed— 
as I say—that G’il was in every hut, and 
that submissive references to him, or it, 
were far more numerous than those to 
Bashwa. That made me begin collect- 
ing those references; and presently I 


The Man Who Knew Gods 


By CLARENCE DAY Jr. 


found that most things of which that 
tribe approved were spoken of as being 
gil, or very g’il, and things they didn’t like 
were damned as na-g’il. Gil, so far as 
I could make out, typified the hut, or 
the hut point of view. Marriage was 
gil, and good manners and _ building 
materials, because they made for hut- 
life. Inhospitality was na-g’il, and the 
infidelity of women, and earthquakes, 
and leaks. 

“They sometimes personified G’il and 
talked of him as he. ‘G’il loves not 
Wheesha’ (the wind); ‘G’il comforts the 
weary’; ‘G’il says, “Get more children.”’’ 
But all this was only in their fanciful 
moments. At other times G’il was simply 
the mat by the water-jar. When I said 
to them, ‘G’il is your real God,’ they 
laughed at my stupidity—good humor- 
edly, as though there were something, 
perhaps, in my idea, yet with a complacent 
assurance that I was preposterous. I 
did not argue with them. One couldn’t, 
you know. I simply continued my ob- 
servations, corroborating my theory at 
every turn. To give you an instance: 
Bashwa is supposed to think highly of 
hunters and sailors, and the Waam-folk 
always profess to think highly of them 
too. That attitude, however, is only 
official, not real. Very few of them 
actually become sailors. The life is 
na-g’il.”’ 

He came to a pause. 


“T WONDER whether we, too, have 

a G’il,” I said, to humor him. “‘We 
shall have to ask some of your Waam-folk 
to come here and tell us.” 

The explorer looked me over as though 
he were “‘continuing his observations” 
of my manners and customs. “Yes,” 
he said, “‘there’s a white man’s G’il.” 

I regretted having mentioned it. 

“Can’t you guess what he is?” he 
inquired. “I say ‘he’ because, like the 
Waam G’il, he is sometimes personified. 
Come now. Apply the test. He doesn’t 
typify the Waam Islander point of view— 
and he isn’t a mat—but he can easily be 
discovered by examining your huts 
and your conversation. No, I’m not 
talking of money, or power, or success: 
you may bow down to these,—but not 
blindly. You at least know what you’re 
doing. The worship of a G’il is uncon- 
scious, and hence more insidious. Even 
when an explorer points it out, you won’t 
see its importance. It will seem insig- 
nificant to you. And yet, while the 
Bashwa to whom you build temples is 
only occasionally deferred to, this G'il 
of yours sways you in all things. He is 
the first whom you think of when you 
rise, and the last when you go to bed. 
You speak of your G’il hourly—or oftener 
—all day long. Those of you who heed 
him too little are universally disapproved 
of, while the American who succeeds is 
the man who most cherishes G’il.” 

“*T have habits,” he morosely continued, 
of doing certain things,'—eating my 
meals for instance,—at quite different 
hours from those that are prevalent here. 
I find that every one who hears of this 
is surprised at my ways. Their attitude, 
while not openly intolerant, is distinctly 
disapproving. When I ask them why, 





“é 


I get no answer—no rational answer. 
They say simply, ‘It’s the wrong time.’ 
Following up this clue I have noticed 
that not only is the time for performing 









an act supposed to be sometimes ‘wrong’ 
and sometimes ‘right,’ but that the idea 
of time in general governs all your people 
like a tyrant. You can scarcely imagine 
a life without calendars and clocks. And 
just as the Waam-folk are unconsciously 
obsessed by their hut-thought, and see 
everything from that angle, so you have 
drifted into an unthinking fetishistic 
regard for time. A difference of thirty 
minutes in your dinner hour marks a 
difference in your social scale. ‘There 
isn’t time,” you sigh, submissively, when 
you give up something you'd like to do. 
Time is money, time presses, give me 
time, are some of your phrases. Your 
maxims are full of references to him. 
Time waits for no man, time cures more 
than the doctor, time flies, time comforts 
grief. These are small instances, but 
their total effect is not small, for it is 
life itself that you sacrifice to this fetish. 
Your G’il actually wont let you take good 
full draughts of existence—he keeps you 
so busy dividing it into months, days, and 
minutes. And it isn’t because you lead 
crowded lives that you do it. It’s be- 
cause you're always thinking of time 
that you lead crowded lives. 


yw are smiling at me good humor- 

edly, my friend. I see that you, 
like the Waam Islanders, think I am 
preposterous. It is the old story. You 
cannot view yourself from without. You 
will admit that considerations of time 
enter into all your acts, and yet—this 
seems trivial? And it is inconceivable 
to you that you are its slaves?” 

*““My dear sir,” I interposed, “‘a strict 
observance of the laws of time enables 
a man to live a much fuller life.”’ 

“It is what all devotees say of all gods,” 
he murmured. 

“We are not its slaves,” I continued. 
‘hat’s absurd. We have only a sen- 
sible regard for it, as every one must.” 

“Ah! ah!” he cried. ‘‘But you do not 
say ‘one must’ when your Bashwa speaks. 

“Your Bashwa thinks highly of those 
who do good works without ceasing. 
You profess to think highly of them too; 
that is your official attitude. In reality, 
how very few of you lead that life. It 
happens to be na-g’il, you see. You 
haven’t the time. 

“Look about you if you would con- 
vince yourself. The concrete evidence 
alone is enough. On the breasts or the 
wrists of your women, and in every man’s 
pocket you see a G’il amulet, a watch, to 
remind them constantly of time. What 
other god was ever so faithfully wor- 
shiped? In every hut in the land you 
will find his altar, and in your large huts 
you will find one in every principal room. 
No matter how free and unconventional 
their owners may be, no matter how those 
rooms may vary in their arrangement, 
richness, furnishings, there stands always 
in the most prominent place the thing 
called a mantel; on it, ceremonially 
flanked by two candlesticks, or vases, sits 
G’il, the timepiece; and his is the face 
of all others you most frequently consult. 
Blind and idolatrous tribesman, time is 
your deity.” 

Well, that’s all there was to our inter- 
view, for at this point he came to a pause 
and I rose to leave, explaining to him, 
soothingly (though I must confess it had 
a strangely opposite effect) that I had 
to go because it was getting so late. 
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Children and Nest-Building 


By MARY AUSTIN 





Fourth in the series on Mate-Love and Monogamy 


RS. AUSTIN has presented, in previous articles, a study of the emotional and 


psychological phases of mate-love. 
the best relation between man and woman. 


She advocates a permanent marriage as 
In this instalment she discusses 


the home-making instinct and the bearing of children in their relation to love 


X YE had sat so long, subdued by 
languor to the mood of the 
place and the day, that our 
voices had dropped to a note scarcely 
louder than the water noises. Wheels 
went by on the bridge, raising the heavy 
scent of the country dust, and presently 
a kingfisher, flitting down the long green 
room which enclosed it, skimmed the sur- 
face of the golden water, skimmed and 
splashed and flitted. Around us_ the 
warm, woman-hearted day breathed deep 
for peace, and somewhere, though we 
were not sure if it were deep within the 
wood, or deeper in ourselves, sounded the 
airy, invisible laughter which ‘is never 
far from women when they talk of these 
things . . . are not all women encom- 
passed so with voices—waif little souls 
that flock to the gates about to be drawn 
back? . . . Yet all this time not a word 
had been said about children. 

Not that I would abate anything of 
the rank of maternity in the scale of 
experience, but find it important to dis- 
tinguish between the desire of offspring 
for their own sake and the normal inter- 
actions of mate-love and family life. 
For though in many women, and these of 
the finest strain, the racial instinct de- 
clares itself as the clamor of the unborn at 
the gates of consciousness, it is impossible 
to escape the conviction that much of the 
expressed longing for children is desire 
making itself known obliquely in the only 
form admissible to our social meticulacy. 
It is not thought absolutely incriminat- 
ing for an unmarried woman to wish for 
children, but we prefer her not to admit 
the natural hunger of the body for its 
mate. Yet it is passion rather than child- 
bearing which leads out the full chord of 
life: not barren women but unmated who 
exhibit vagaries which have a definite 
standing as phenomena of sex suppres- 
sion. You must take it from me without 
particularization that I can learn of no 
tribe that has not some method of avoid- 
ing the natural conclusions of marriage 
when, in the face of war or famine, the 
common welfare seems to demand it. 
Race suicide, as we know it, made its 
appearance as a form of race preserva- 
tion. In dry years even the quail will 
not mate. 


O far as the demand for children is 
actual, it must adjust itself to the con- 
siderations of income, the industrial out- 
look, the hereditary endowment. What 
we have to do with here is not the off- 
spring, but the psychic reagency of par- 
enthood modifying the form and progres- 
sion of marriage. Certain manifestations 
of the procreant impulse are so intertwined 
with mate-love that they may be taken as 
right signs of it. In particular I refer to 
the nest-making propensity. 

It is a question how far mother-thought 
has established itself by association and 
inheritance in the male mating con- 
sciousness, but not the most sophisticated 
bride can escape the disposition toward 
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handcraft, comforting and enhancing. 
It is an instinct that renews itself under 
right loving as regularly as the turn of the 
year sets the forlornest spinster canary 
tearing the paper in its cage. The 
quickened appreciations of beauty and 
the movement toward adornment, which 
are part of the self-dramatization of the 
courting period, assume, when impreg- 
nation is imminent, forms from which 
derive long trains of bridal customs,—the 
nest, the linen chest, the trousseau, the 
engagement “shower.” The whole na- 
ture, strongly stirred, gives off overtones 
of the creative impulse. The high note 
of personal achievement which is struck 
by male passion finds its later feminine 
reverberation in altruism, even though 
as unconscious as the altruism of the sea 
bird, making soft the place of her young 
with feathers from her breast. It is this 
potentiality of mate-love for reverberating 
throughout the organism which attaches 
a grave moral responsibility to its awaken- 
ing in the virgin mind. Women have been 
shaken, the finer the more easily, into death 
and madness by the sudden stoppage of 
this master chord, as delicate glass vessels 
may be shattered by the cessation of the 
vibrations of a violin string. 


LL old literature freely and nobly ex- 
presses this active ache of the body 
polarized by passion, for its primal func- 
tion, and the sense of frustration in the 
crisis of which no appreciable mark re- 
mains. . . . (‘‘Nights Idream I hear mine 
crying, and I wake and find my own tears 
on my face,” said Valda Marnath.) .. . 
The begrudged concession of science to 
the capacity of the reproductive process 
for reorganizing the vital forces occasions 
no wonderment to the woman of average 
experience. The wonder would be not 
that the characteristics of the first-born’s 
father should be stamped on all subse- 
quent offspring, but rather that it 
shouldn’t. The psychic states of expect- 
ancy are almost totally unexplored by 
that authoritative class who give names 
to things, but it is known to the observing 
few that so tonic are its interior phases, 
that women have not infrequently been 
so incited to bear children when they 
have no natural aptitude for the care and 
training of the young. One suspects, too, 
that the capacity for sustained emotional 
states in women, newly awakened, so 
surprising, even terrifying to men, is but 
a suspension of the body’s demand, not 
to be quieted except by its immemorial 
function. Passion is the summons, the 
knocking at the door which sets in array 
all the forces of life. The business of 
iove is by no means just loving. 

What we need at this juncture, in or- 
der to determine the full relation of mate- 
love and maternity, is a sound study of 
the effect of the psychic states of the 
parents, and especially of the mother, on 
the vitality and personal endowment 
of the child. A medical profession which 
insists on treating all the manifestations 


of pregnancy as mere reflexes of physical 
disorder can not get us very far with this 
inquiry. For it is not, at its naturalest, 
a disorder at all, but the supreme func- 
tion of an organism; reproduction has 
no more to do with disease than the 
dropping of petals in the fruiting orchard. 
It follows then that any accompanying 
mental or emotional states deserve our 
most careful question as to their ulti- 
mate bearing on the problems of the 
family. At present the most we can make 
of them is evidence that, just as in the 
social state no pair marries to itself, so in 
the face of expectancy, none loves even 
to itself. 


O this set of reactions which are 
concerned with nest-making and the 
nurture of the young, we owe the best 
and the worst that can come of mating 
procedures. Out of this has grown the 
ideal of the home, that safe and secret 
place of self-realization. Out of it, also, 
has arisen that mausoleum of true mar- 
riage, the Establishment. 

The desire of Things which comes upon 
young couples at their mating is the 
voice of the Soul-Maker. A moderate 
equipment of pots and beds and roofs over 
them is important, not so much to the 
condition of being married, as to what 
may reasonably be expected to come to 
pass after marriage. A growing appre- 
ciation of just what things are indispen- 
sable to the rearing of a family augments 
the sense of responsibility on this point, 
but the development of individual con- 
trol over the incident of child-bearing 
keeps it from being burdensome. As a 
matter of fact the actual preparation 
which young couples have to make to 
meet the contingency of offspring is 
much less than that required by the con- 
ditions of a generation ago. Few people 
marry nowadays without at least a 
tentative understanding of how they are 
to meet the question of having a family. 
But women even in the act of determining 
against child-bearing are disposed to for- 
get that the observance paid to the nest- 
making impulse is paid to its potentiality, 
and can in no case be claimed if the office 
is refused. The Home, in spite of all the 
sentimental slop in which it is too often 
swamped, should be the expression of a 
reality. Its source is in the sacred seed 
of activity which lies at the core of all 
right passion. It is the Nest, built out 
hour by hour in answer to an expanding 
need. We confuse it, by its reactions, 
with the presence of the Beloved, with 
the sense of familiarity and ease which 
comes. of our adjustment to the familiar 
landmark, the fireplace, the easy chair, 
the ancient pine, or the sunset-painted 
mountain. But it is neither a place nor 
a state of being; it is a Thing Accom- 
plished. And as such the home is less and 
less often found among us. Fewer people 
build their own houses, almost nobody 
makes his own furniture, linen is spun for 
us, carpets woven, wall decorations come 
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no longer from the hand of the chate- 
laine but are included in the builder’s 
contract. We have substituted in a de- 
gree social activities for those primarily 
connected with mating impulses; to a 
very great degree the demand on the part 
of women for increased opportunity for 
such social participation is due to the de- 
cline of nest-making. Thisisa natural and 
right substitution, for social labors such 
as attract women in general are conserv- 
ing and protective, they are the outgrowth 
of the mothering activities set in motion 
by marriage. It is probably the logical 
development of soul-making, that the 
extension of feminine activity should be 


profound feeling for the dignity of human 
relations. But neither of them are indis- 
pensable to the processes either of mar- 
riage or government, and are important 
only as expressions of actuality. Un- 
doubtedly there are moments in every 
marriage which would yield surer val- 
ues if they could be lived in stately 
dwellings. ... I would have every place 
in which women go to bear children 
made noble as well as sanitary. . . 
But human experience proves nothing 
so much as that the Establishment, 
as a perquisite of marriage, adds noth- 
ing whatever to the spiritual extensions 
of mate-love. 





Woman thrown back on bearing as 
her chief excuse for being has been dis- 
posed latterly to magnify her-office. 
Motherhood is a service, meeting a 
reasonably constant racial need. If the 
need be sharp enough it may become an 
obligation, but it is in line with our latest 
science to constitute it a privilege rather 
than a right. It is only in the sense that 
the whole round of human experience is 
the right of each one of us, that it can be 
so considered. The new and sharp in- 
sistence upon the right to bear children, 
which has risen upon us, from the old 
world, has no claim upon our attention 
except as the social maladroitness, of which 























** Motherhood is a service, meeting a constant racial need” 


in this direction. It is the one thing that 
will save us from the Establishment. 

For the Establishment comes fully 
furnished forth from the upholsterer’s. 
It is the outgrowth not of any marrying 
necessity, but of the instinct for self-dram- 
atization which awaked under the stimu- 
lus of passion, an outgrowth, an excres- 
cence, the tail of the peacock. It has, 
as Heaven be thanked all human dem- 
onstrations have, its element of super- 
humanness, of spiritualizing grace, inas- 
much as it enshrines the object of affec- 
tion, or arises as it frequently does in 
men in the movement of sacrifice, the 
laying up of things esteemed precious 
about the Beloved as on an altar. But 
when all that is said, the worst remains, 
which is that the Establishment takes 
its measure from the eye of the beholder. 
It is the stage setting of our relation to 
what is called Society, the scenic air and 
light which limns us, not as we are, but 
as we would like to seem to others. The 
impulse which preserves to us the Estab- 
lishment is the same that dictates the 
survival of monarchical forms in countries 
of undeniably democratic tendency. The 
Establishment is a symbol, just as the 
throne and the court appurtenances are 
the most impressive kind of a symbol of a 


It is important to make distinctions of 
this kind on other grounds than opinion, 
for between the practical confusion of 
these two—the necessity for a suitable 
environment for the functions of the 
family, and the demand for one which 
shall meet the expectancy of our social 
set—many young couples fall into con- 
fusion. It must be woven into the tex- 
ture of education that any demand on the 
part of woman for an establishment, 
houses, servants, anything over and above 
the requirements of child-rearing—which 
are much more simple than many of us 
are willing to believe—is an exorbitant 
demand. The right of a man to refuse to 
sacrifice his personal achievement in order 
to secure for his family more than the 
stated requirement should be recognized 
as a primary right, which to infringe 
upon a woman should blush as much 
as to buy these things with her per- 
sonal favor. The amount of worldly 
goods which a married pair may wish 
to get and enjoy together is a matter 
of private taste and inclination; the 
amount which they may reasonably de- 
mand of each other should be regulated 
by the fundamental family need, and 
has no reference whatever to personal 
predilection. 








it is the outgrowth, can be held to be per- 
manent and incurable. For this cry 
which comes from England and in one 
strong and certain voice from the north 
of Europe, demanding freedom for women 
to choose the fathers of their children 
where they will and without the obligation 
of the domestic tie, is primarily the cry of 
the unmated. It is a protest not against 
marriage nor even against particular 
forms of it, but against the shameful 
waste of womanhood in enforced celibacy. 
It is solely due to the disequilibrium of 
population, owing to the deportation of 
men in standing armies and enterprises of 
colonization. The surplusage of women 
in England from these causes alone is 
rapidly reaching the point where some 
form of polygamous living is inevitable, 
and if the conditions were admitted un- 
changing, would be advisable. 

But such a cutting off of a large per- 
centage of the population from the pri- 
mary human experience is neither neces- 
sary nor unalterable; it is simply stupid. 
Enough men are born in any country 
to satisfy all reasonable mating demand 
of the women born there. The stupidity 
lies in sending them out of the country 
without sending the women with them, 
in breeding a type of woman who cannot 
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go everywhere her man goes; most of all 
it lies in the stupid persistence in organ- 
ized warfare, the greatest single social 
obstacle to right mating. In the sense, 
then, that these women are prevented 
from the normal functions of womanhood 
by colossal social ineptitudes, they are 
justified of their “right.” 

They have a right to a voice in the gov- 
ernment which offers up their opportunity 
for racial service on the altar of Bellona, 
a right to admission to all the ranks of 
life, all the labors in which they may walk 
side by side with men, their mates, a 
right to abolish war or modify it at the 
points where it interferes most sorely 
with their womanly prerogative. In 
short, the right women have is not so 
much a right to the half loaf, the un- 
fathered child, the uncertificated rela- 
tion, as the right to readjust the condi- 
tions of society until there is room in it 
for normal human development. 


> 





as you wouldn’t agree then with a 

Valda named one of the newly 
arisen prophets of sex, rather timidly, 
“that a woman is entitled to a child any 
way she can get it.” 

What I really believe is that a man 
is entitled to father his child by 
any woman who bears it. This sore 
egotism, fevered by centuries of sup- 
pression and made fierce by sex starva- 
tion, which leads woman to brandish 
her creative function in the face of all 
the powers, and to sink man to a mere 
biological necessity, serves no doubt to 
restore the social equilibrium; she may be 
forgiven at times for failing to see that 
it is not bearing but parenting which 
serves the Soul-Maker, and that man 
has found social enlargement in the care 


of the young generation rather than 
in its begetting. Moreover, the right of 
any woman to have a child is no more than 
equal to the right of the child to what 
comes to him from the male parental in- 
fluence. The long time during which 
Nature has been at the pains to expose 
the child to such influence would suggest 
that it is not too lightly to be dispensed 
with. It must not be overlooked that 
men need children quite as much as 
women need them, and the long depend- 
ence of the child on the personal care of 
the mother should not beguile us to blink 
at the obvious inference that the expand- 
ing mind of the child requires, for its 
due spherosity, the influence of interested 
male companionship. Some form of 
polygamy, which is the ancient tribal 
method of correcting the waste and ex- 
cess of prolonged warfare, is probably 
better than the divorcing of men in large 
numbers from their parental responsi- 
bilities. In the less self-conscious and 
egotistic states of society, readjustments 
of this sort are seen always to reorganize 
about the needs of the race rather than 
of either sex singly. There is probably 
something deeper than prejudice or 
tradition which makes in any society 
a marked figure of the lone woman and 
her unparented offspring. 

For, much as children have to do 
with modifying the modes of marriage, 
they have still more in establishing its 
permanence. Allowing for a normal 
period of gestation, at least three years 
of a woman’s time are required to produce 
a child and bring it to the point where 
its bodily welfare is not likely to be in- 
terfered with by her own states of mind. 
For the rearing of three children to any 
pair, there will be required from ten to 


twelve years, and another ten to bring 
them through the period of adolescence, 
years in which society must stand by 
to see that the peace and security of the 
woman is not jeopardized on any light 
occasion. 


Most of the modern regulations of mar- 

riage are in the nature of a guaranty 
that it shall not be so jeopardized. They 
have sprung up in the interests of society, 
which forbids that the children of any 
union shall be lightly thrust back upon 
society for support. Quite as much they 
have sprung up in answer to the need of 
parents to be braced from without; for 
the adventure of the family is one in 
which arise many occasions for the 
adventurers to lean hard upon the bond 
that binds them to the undertaking, 
and the need to feel its indissoluble 
quality. It is not alone in the strength 
of the performers that great things are 
accomplished, but in the strength of 
us all. : 

Valda began to be apprehensive. 

“If you are going to say that children 
are an excuse for living together when 
there is no other reason for it,’’ she 
warned, swelling with modern revolt 
against the endless chain of transmission 
as a human objective, “I shan’t agree 
with you.” 

“T shouldn’t, in that'tase, be agreeing 
with myself,” I conceded. “If there’s 
a bigger thing than children to draw 
man to woman, there’s a more com- 
pelling thing, if it arrives, to drive them 
asunder.” 

“You admit then, there are reasons 
why marriage need not inevitably be 
permanent?” 

“T admit,” I said, ““a Reason.” 


In her next article Mrs. Austin will discuss the question of divorce and the changes which ought to be 
made in our laws in order to insure the greatest chance of married happiness to the largest number 


OT long ago it was my good for- 
N tune to visit some friends in New 
England who knew how, strange 
as it may seem, to motor. They did not 
dash through lovely valleys and along 
splendid highways as if it were impera- 
tive that we should reach our destination 
at 5:02; but they had trained their 
chauffeur—though I know not how, for 
I have only a nodding acquaintance with 
that curious new race of men—to “make 
haste slowly.” 

When we came to the crest of a wonder- 
ful hill and some one of the party ex- 
pressed a human desire to pause a moment 
and enjoy the view, we paused. If, in the 
heart of an ancient wood, one felt like a 
quiet smoke, the car came to a standstill, 
and some of us gathered ferns while 
others rolled cigarettes; and there was 
pleasant talk and healthy companionship 
in solemnly hushed retreats instead of 
armored silence on dusty, flying roads. 
That motor became a little drawing- 
room on wheels, as satisfying for the 
exchange of views—and I use the word in 
both its senses—as the veranda at home. 





It was, as I said, a veritable drawing- 
room in miniature; but the pictures, in- 
stead of being on the walls, were hung 
outside—‘‘God’s tapestries” indeed—and 
we took the pains to look at them and to 
drink in their beauty. 

I felt that never before had I really 
motored. Always, on previous occasions 
when good luck—or bad luck, as you will 
—had thrown me with over-prosperous 
acquaintances, I had been bound up in 
heavy fur coats, literally locked in them, 
handed a sealskin cap that was pulled 
over my ears, forced to put on smoked 
glasses that strangely altered Nature’s 
true colors, and given thick gloves that 
must have been made for a polar expedi- 
tion. In this garb, unable to hear, see, or 
speak, I was packed intoa touring-car, sub- 
merged in fur rugs, and was told we were 
off for a pleasure trip. We were bound 
for Long Island—or Eternity—I never 
knew which. There was so little of my real 
self left that I did not care much, either; 
for motor-fear, like death-bed confessions, 
is a fallacy. I imagine this fur armor, 
like the steel habiliments of medieval 


Festina Lente 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


wars, gives one a false courage, for I con- 
fess in all truthfulness that I have never 
really been afraid of sixty-miles-an-hour. 

My experience with my friends in New 
England was so curiously dissimilar to all 
previous motor adventures that I could 
not help remarking upon it to my host. 
He was an American, too, oddly enough, 
and a successful business man, which 
made the riddle of our slow driving all the 
more unsolvable. I was beginning to be 
hopeful for the future of my country. 

“Ah!” he said, in reply to my deli- 
cately phrased astonishment, “you see, 
it’s this way. Mary” (Mary was his 
wife), ‘Mary has heart trouble, and we 
have to go slowly when she is along. I’ve 
become used to it now; but at first—well, 
I suppose, like you, it got on my uerves. 
By the way,” he added, before I could 
assure him that I was thoroughly satis- 
fied with things as they were, “if you 
want to take a real drive with me some 
day, it can be arranged. Mary’s going 
to New York for a treatment next week. 
I'll motor her down—slowly, as usual; 
but say, coming back it’ll be great!” 








The Honor of the Army 


By CHARLES JOHNSON POST 





JN previous articles Mr. Post described the court-martial system and the “‘justice”’ that 
it metes out to the enlisted man for drunkenness and other offenses. In this article 
the ‘‘justice”’ administered to the officer is contrasted with that given the common soldier 


N my first article I referred to the case 
of the Lieutenant in the Coast Ar- 
tillery who became very drunk in a 

public place, in uniform, and who entered 
a private automobile and did fail to leave 
it when requested, thereby necessitating 
his forcible removal therefrom. 

He was found by the court-martial to 
be not guilty of conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman. 

A Second Lieutenant was tried by a 
court-martial, charged with conduct tothe 
prejudice of good order and 
military discipline. It was 


specified that he was found ee Motte 


drunk at Fort Riley, Kan- 
sas, early one evening. Of 
this it may be said at once 
that he was found not 
guilty. And this makes 
his conduct all the more 
remarkable; for he shouted 
and yelled at Private Jesse 
W. Hayes, Mounted Service 
Detachment (colored), and 
his wife. At the soldier’s wife 
he was convicted of yelling, 
in her hearing: 

“Look at that nigger 
cook standing in the door,” 
and “get out of that door.” 

To appreciate properly this 
case one may imagine what 
would have happened to a 
private soldier who dared to 
raise his hand against an of- 
ficer—or merely to raise his 
voice against an officer—even 
though the latter was black- 
guarding the soldier’s wife. 

And the court-martial found 
him guilty of these acts and 
sentenced him merely “to 
be reprimanded.” 

A “reprimand,” be it 
known, is “naughty, 
naughty!”’ extended with be- 





officer. 





was 







A court-martial has 
shielded crime inan 


A private soldier 
sentenced 
to two and one- 
half years at 
hard labor, 

loss of pay 
him and then 
fraudulently 
embezzling 


nignant verbiage, and printed upon a 
sheet of paper five inches wide by seven 
and three-quarter inches long. And the 
reprimand said flatly that he was drunk. 

A First Lieutenant of the Fifth Cavalry 
while at the Schofield Barracks in Hawaii, 
went away for five days without leave. 
During that time he was absent from his 
troop and his duty. Also while on that 
“absent without leave” excursion he 
filled himself so full of alcoholic stimu- 
lants that, upon his return, he was unfit 
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© kat pestmeattoon 

















and allowances due 

a dishonorable discharge for 

obtaining $10. For feloniously 

$135 of the funds of Company G, First 

Infantry—a trust fund of the enlisted men under his own command 
—Captain A. H. Bishop was merely dismissed from the Army 


for duty and five days more were needed 
to recuperate before he could perform any 
of his duties as an officer. 
The court-martial listened. Then it 
sentenced him to be “‘reprimanded”’ and 
to be restricted to the limits of the Army 
post in which he might be serving for six 
months! 
What is to prevent—unless it be this 
esprit de corps we hear about—a court- 
martial from levying some adequate pun- 
ishment in the way of a fine? Ordinary 
enlisted soldiers on a fraction 
of the pay of officers are given 

ai fines out of all proportion to 
their few dollars. 

af And this officer was not 

i even reprimanded, for the 
commanding officer stated 
that the mere “publication 
in orders of the offenses to 
which the accused entered a 
plea of guilty is believed by 
the reviewing authority to be 
a sufficient compliance.” 

A Second Lieutenant in the 
Coast Artillery Corps while 
in uniform was found in such 
a condition of extreme drunk- 
enness as to require physical 
assistance in order to reach 
his quarters—obviously past 
even the staggering stage. A 
court-martial found him 
guilty and sentenced him to 
be “reprimanded.” 








And this is the “repri- 
mand”: 
The reviewing authority, 


while regretting this disgraceful 
occurrence, trusts that this young 
officer will fully profit by his 
experience in this case and by his 
future conduct show that he 
appreciates the great leniency 
shown him by the court. 


Captain Arthur H. Bryant 
of the Coast Artillery was 
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found guilty by-a . 
court-martial of be- 
ing drunk and laying 
violent hands upon 
a First Lieutenant. 
He was sentenced to 
be “reprimanded” 
and restricted to the 
limits of the post for 


No, 174. 


RAEADQUARTERS WESTERN DIVISION, 
Son Francisco, California, March 7, 1912. 


Gewsnas. Coonr-Masertat.j 


Before a general court-martial which convened at Schofield 
Barracks, Hawaii Territory, purswant to paragraph 9, Special raigned and tried: 
Orders, No. 37, Headquarters Western Division, February 13, 
M12, was arraigned and tried 


G. ©. M. . i768. 


HEADQUARTERS CENTRAL DIVISION, 





CRNERAL i 


#. No. 3a | 


Gefore a general court-martial witieh conveaed at Fort Mac 
kenzic, Wyoming, pursuant to paragraph 5, Special Orders, No 
36, Headquartess Central Division, February 24, 3912, was ar- 





~Mastat | Chicago, Minvis, April 4, i912. 


Private James Bujeck, Rand, isth Infantry. 


record with control 
over adollar’s worth 
of stock or a single 
subordinate; he 
would be fit for the 
job of a half-pen- 
sioned porterwith an 
early morning 
broom. And yet over 


15. CM. O. sasj 


. First Liewtenaot John K. Hume, Sih Cavalry, : ee Z * 
nine months; to be — » Swamas Sdsence wicvut lave, in violton of the 324 Aric that artillery cap- 
confined, on full pay Cotance; Conduct to the prejudice of good arder and military Specification: in that Private James Bojeck, Band, 18h U tain’s desk hang the 
‘ im discigtine, in violetion of the 62d Article of War Ss. Infantry, did abseat hiumseit from bis company, without feave 
and otherwise care- Specification 1; In that First Liewtenam Joka K. Hume, Sth Seow his commanding offer, from 8:00 a.m. March Uth, 1918 kevs of the powder 
er Cavalry, did absent himself from bis troop and duty, without ‘ tp m., March 12th, 1912, This at Fort Mackeuzie, nf os 
free, to the limits of a aulbority, feem aboot 7 p. a, Janvary 12, 1912, until about 8:30 Wyoming. and the ammunition 


p m., Janmary 17, 1912, 


few hundred acres. 


This at Schofich! Barracks, Hawaii Territory. 
Specification 11: fo thar First Lieutenant John K. Hume, Sth 


Preas, 
To the Specification: “Guilty.” 
To the Charge: “Guilty.” 


magazines. 
Second Lieuten- 


Second Lieuten- Cavalry, did become incapacitated for duty, through the exees- Frxpines 
ant James A. Mc- ic fs Hench; Teecoreys Sons sas coenng ef Jantery jridene Ce ee ee ant Ellwood S. Hand 
Gr ath of the Eighth rae cri id : coreg paregerdin tegen x ns (Evidence ok tt presi convictions was considered.) of the F i f teent h 
I n fa ntr vy left his "Ried = Base Hawa Torrhory, and: SCRAG, Deehants Yo be dishonorably “aciace the service of the United States, Cavalry had been 
- Puras forfeiting ali poy and allowances due him, and to be confined at 


regiment without 


sence without leave a Infantry, the sentence was approved April 2 4912, and will he 
hac ae BP pete daly executed a: Fort Mackenaic, W; 
—and stayed away Of the 24 Specification’ “Guilty. 1689, J AL es eid % mene, 


from his company 
and his duties for 
five days. The regi- 
ment had moved 
three encampments 
during his absence. 
And the court- 


months.” 


To the Ist Specification: 
ae To the 2d Specihestion 
permission—ab- Yo the Charge: “Guilty.” 


“Gullty.” 


Of the Charge: “Guilty.” 


~To be reprimanded by the reviewing autharity and comtined to 
the timits of the past where his troop onty be serving for six 


“Cyailty.” 
ailty for three (3) months, 


Action. 


Adjutant Generat 


Facsimiles of Court-Martial Orders 


hard labor at such piace a8 the reviewing authority may direct, 


fn the foregoing cate of Private James Bajeck, Band, 18th 


detailed as Quarter- 
master and Com- 
missary for the 
practice march of a 


Suwvexce By comatano or Buscantex Gextaat, Pores: squadron of cavalry. 
D. B DEVORE, . 
: Mejor, Generel Sef, He got drunk and 
» Ore : ci Stef. 
W: A. SQMPSON, ogtipen was unable to per- 


form the duty. On 
the same day he 
drove his horse into 
a mud hole and 


martial sentenced On the left is the case of a First Lieutenant who was absent, drunk, for five days. Some- abandoned it there 


him to be “repri- body else was paid for doing his work. 
manded” and con-_ the limits of his post for a few months. 
fined to the post  %n itself, so the hardship is purely rhetorical. 


He was merely reprimanded and confined to —‘‘for an unreason- 
A post is a complete social community able lengthof time.” 
To the right is the result of a court-martial He wascharged with 


limitsforonemonth! punishing an enlisted man for being absent thirty-two hours without leave. All payand thereby being the 
About one year allowances due him were forfeited, he was dishonorably discharged and sentenced to cause of its death. 


later this same blithe 

young officer was 

tried again by a court-martial for absence 
without leave in that he disappeaied from 
the Division Hospital where he was a 
patient under treatment, and indulged 
while absent in intoxicating liquor, 
“thereby interfering with his physical 
welfare and recovery.” And the amiable 
court-martial once again sentenced him to 
be merely “reprimanded.” But the rep- 
rimanding authority rebelled; it stated 
that he was so lacking in capacity to 
profit by admonition that—‘‘a second 
reprimand for practically the same offense 
would be entirely fruitless.” 


ERE is a record of drunkenness that 
covers a period of six months in the 
record of one officer. I was told by an 
officer in the War Department that he isno 
longer able to speak for himself; therefore 
he shall be nameless. He was a Captain. 
He was found drunk in command of 
the troops of the post at parade. 

The next day he was again drunk, be- 
ing the commanding officer, at parade 
and the drill following. 

Three weeks later, as the commanding 
officer, he was found drunk by the en- 
listed men of his command, who assisted 
him to his quarters. And five months 
later, as commanding officer, he was again 
found drunk. 

He was not tried for these offenses or 
molested until over twenty months later 
when they were jumbled in with a mass of 
other charges and specifications. In the 
meantime he had been in the Division 
Hospital where he had disturbed the other 
patients by being drunk and disorderly. 
For this a court-martial sentenced him to 
be dismissed—and President Taft changed 
it to suspension from rank and command 
and forfeiture of one-half of his monthly 
pay for three months. A vacation for 
three months on half-pay! 

Finally, when he had piled up a series 
of very serious offenses against not only 
the military but the criminal code, he 
was dismissed from the Army and sen- 
tenced to fifteen years of imprisonment. 
It was a very serious case—and again 





three months at hard labor 


President Taft pardoned the imprison- 
ment before it had even begun. 

Here is another. 

In the case of Captain Harrie F. Reed, 
Fifth Field Artillery, it was found nec- 
essary to exact from him a verbal pledge 
that he would abstain from liquors. He 
broke the pledge. This time he was given 
the opportunity to sign a written pledge. 
This also he broke, and but six months 
after. He was the presiding officer of a 
court-martial that was to try any soldiers 
brought before it. He was unable to ad- 
minister the oath to the judge advocate. 
The officer second in rank to him noticed 
a strong odor of liquor on the breath of 
Captain Reed when he attempted, in con- 
formity with the military law, to admin- 
ister the oath. He was charged with 
drunkenness on duty in violation of the 
38th Article of War, and with conduct to 
the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline in breaking his pledge. 

Officers testified as to his clumsy, halt- 
ing speech, his inability to administer 
the oath, the odor of liquor, etc., but the 
court-martial found him not guilty of being 
drunk! 

And yet it appeared that Captain Reed 
was admitted to the post hospital on that 
very night suffering from acute alcoholism 
and that he was there for three days as a 
government patient. Yet he had not been 
drunk at a trial but a few hours before. 

He was, however, convicted of breaking 
his pledge and for that sentence to be 
dismissed. But he was not. President 
Taft forgave him and he was retained in 
the Army after all, with some delayed 
promotion. 


H ERE is a captain of a battery of artil- 

lery, the most important arm. in the 
Army, a man with two broken pledges and 
an uncontrollable liquor habit, a patient 
for acute alcoholism and of necessity a 
heavy, excessive drinker for years, and in 
absolute control of one hundred and sev- 
enty men and over fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of property. What corporation in 
civil life would trust a man with that 


Apparently this was 

but the beginning of 
the carouse, for a week later he was ad- 
mitted to the post hospital to be treated 
for acute alcoholism. 

A gracious court-martial sentenced him 
to be reduced fifty files in the list of sec- 
ond lieutenants. Out of some nine 
hundred second lieutenants he was re- 
duced—given a number in their seniority 
—of fifty numbers less. A promotion 
delayed only a few months. 


IVE months later this officer repeated 

the grand carouse and unfitted himself 
for his duties for a period of eleven days 
while he convalesced, still drawing pay, 
treatment and supplies at government 
expense. Again a gracious court-martial 
looked mildly upon him and reduced him 
another fifty files in the list. Why he 
would be any more valuable an officer 
after a.delayed promotion than he would 
be without delay is a nice question. Six 
weeks later he again got drunk—while 
under arrest—again was in the post hos- 
pital for alcoholism and, while awaiting 
trial, got drunk on three more separate 
occasions. And finally he was dismissed. 

It had taken one year of repeated, 
flagrant, notorious drunkenness before a 
court-martial would remove an officer 
from the control of valuable property and 
the lives of men. 

A First Lieutenant of the Second In- 
fantry was found drunk while preparing 
his company for a practice march. Ten 
weeks later he was again drunk while in 
command of hiscompany on parade. Three 
months later he was again drunk while 
acting as officer of the day. And, when 
he reported for muster three days later, 
he came in drunk. He was dismissed. 

I do not—nor does any sane person— 
believe for one moment that a drunkard 
springs full fledged before a court-martial. 
Before drunkenness is finally charged 
how many drunken offenses have been 
committed? How many months have 
the officers of a regiment tolerated a 
drunken incompetent holding responsible 
command over the enlisted soldiers in the 
ranks? What are the understandings 


= a. a \ 
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Brigadier-General Enoch 
Crowder, Judge-Advocate 
General of the United 


Cavalry, being 
squadron en 
found drunk. 





States Army 










The Judge-Advocate is the lawyer of the 
Army. Upon this officer is the final re- 
sponsibility for the administration of jus- 
tice for the enlisted soldier and the officer 
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Before a general evert-martial which ¢ 
worth, Kansas, pursuant to saragraph 1, 
Headquarters Central Division. May 3 
arfd tried: 

Second Lieutenant Efiwoed S. Hand, 15th Cavalry 






CHARGE. 







Crarce. Condact to the grejudice of good order and military 
discipline. : oo 

Spevitication: In that Second Lientenant Eliwued S. Hand 
Sth Cavalry, did, by the excessive of alecholic liquors, 
unfit himself for the duties of his office for the 
April 1. 1942, to April 11, 1912, inclusive. T! 
worth, Kansas, between March 16, 14912, and April 11, 1912. 





oeriod 






Pieas. 
To the Specification: “Not guilty.” 
To the Charge: “Not guilty.” 
Finprncs 
Of the Specification: “Guilty.’ 
OF the Charge: “Ciuilty.” 
SENTENCE. 
Te be reduced fifty (50) files on the lineal list of Second 
Lieutenants ef Cavairy. % 
Action. 


In the foregoing case of Second Lieutenant Eliwood S. Hand, 
CHARGES. 


Charge I: Drunkenness on duty, in violation of the 38th 


Article of War. 


Specification: In that 2d Lientenant Elzcood S.. Hand, 15th 
on duty as Quartermaster and Commissary of 3. 
ed in preparation fer_a_ practice march,) was 








This at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, on September 15, 1911 
Charge Il: Violation of the 62¢ Article of War. 
Specification 1: In that 2d Lieutenant Hilzvood)S. Hand, isth 


Cavalry, did cruelly abuse his private horse by driving the said 


horse into a mudhole and abandoning him there, Ghereby causing 
the death of the saic jorse) 


This at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, on or about September 


5, 3911. 


Specification 2: In that 2d Lieutenant Ellwood S. Hand, 15th 


Cavalry, having been properly detailed as Quartermaster and 
Commissary of a squadron under orders to engage in a ieaction 
march iat her ane ‘ : * 


{G. 0.8.) 


CHENERAL Orpers, } WAR DEPARTMENT, 
No. 3. j Wasarxotos, January 95, 1913. 


Before a general court-martial which convened mu Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., pursuant to Special Orders, No. 1¢i, 
Central Division, October 17, 1912, and of which vieut. Col. 
Wuaram H. Aunaime, Seventh Infantry, was president, and 
First Lieut. Jonx C. Moorx, Seventh Infantry, judge advo- 
cate, was arraigned and tried— ie 

Second Lieut. KUwood S, Hand, Fifteenth Cavalry. : 

Cnaran.—'t Conduet to the prejudice of good order an i mili- 
tary discipline in violation of the 620d \rtiele of ~ i 

Specification i.— ‘In that 2d Lieuienant Etiwood x. Hand, 
; wing in arrest in quarters, was found drunk. 











5 Cavalry . 
pees at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, on or shout May * ate 

Speeifiention <.—" {a that 24 Lieutenant Elbroad N. Hand, 
loth Cavalry, being in arrest in quarters, tid, by. the use of 
intoxicating liquors, so incapacitate himeelf physically, as to 
make necessary his beig admitted to the post hospital for 
treatment for aleoholism. This at Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 











sxon or about May 24, 1912." 
page vont Cuarce.—Conduet to the prejudice of good 
order and niilitary discipline, in violation of the 624 Article 
of War.” 

Specifications as amended by the eaurt, 

Specification 1.—‘Iu that 2ud Lieut. ERxood 5. Heutl, 16th 
Cavalry, did become drunk on, September 30, 1912. 4 his ms 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, on or about September 50, 1912. 

Speeifieativa #.—‘‘In that 2d Lieut. Euwood 8. Hand, 15th 
« avalry, did become drank on October 9, 1912. I his at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, on or about October 9, 1912." “ 

Specification 3.—“In that 2d Lieut, Huwoed 8. Hand, 15th 
Cavalry, did become drunk on October 12, 1912. This at Fort 
Leavethworth, Kansas, on or about October 12, 1912.7 

To which charges and specifications the accused pleaded 
“Not guilty.” 





Fix Dines. 
Of the zat and 2d Specifeations, Charge, and of the Charge, 
“tuilty.” 
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PLEAS 
1 “Guilty. 
mi wilty.” 
“Cuanlty - 
Finpincs 
“Cuilty.” 


Specificaten : or 
“Guilty 


Of the Ist , 
2d Specification: 
“Guilty. 


Ci tive 
Of the Charge: 


itted.) 
“ions were stibmtitt 
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previas ¢ 


SeNTENCE bi 
the service of the United 
him, and te be con 
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reviewing 


HEADQUARTERS PHILIPPINES DIVISION. 


Generar Covurr-Marriat ; 
Oxpers, No. 55 ; 


Bo. j 


Mantra, P. 1, January 31, 1912 


Before a general court-martial whi " ¥ i 
ragesick. eh convened at Fort Wil- 


» Rizal, pursuant to Darag: 





5 raph 2, Spectal Order 
» 295, series 1911, these he: eed 8. 
sotadls these headquarters, was arraigned and 


Private John Broosk, Troop FE, 7th Cavalry. 

Citarce: Conduct to the prejudice of Rood order and mili- 
tary discipline, in violation of the 624 Artiele of War. 
a SPECIFICATION i: In that Private John Broosk, Troop = 
7th Cavairy, was drunk and disorderly in quarters. 

This at Fort William McKinley, Rizal ones 
cember, 1911, “Gn - 


= soap enptoetier 


aguitt- 
SPECHFICATION 2: In thee ie 
7th Cavalry. harvipe <GS- ‘gs 
; Edward Mow FINDING ; eGuitt: 
; = a Gout, 
} ast specipcation® “aoa 
: si catio®- 
ot the a specifcatt? oe gnitet 
of tee“ NEENG™ f ve 
he charge SED » service and #0 ” 
of © q the 4 thority 


sacnarge og ¢ 
di * aarances ng * 
gisnonorabl and allows ti rovkewind tenons 
He . 7 


aqy b F # °é 
To forgeiting « at such et (Five yp 


tes, jabor th 
Ste ad at ha ‘ 3) mor 
confi" oe 4G th 8 »E, wth 
mae me \ sorio? york, nated. 
ysidered n Bi auty exe ri 
cous $2 wattOe 
: dete and wit prisot \eat 
in the fore S oott oe — 
ny sate’ et 3 
sqvalty tb sed. ait! . a 
pacific , > pevsts OFders, No. 176, 
¢ Y2 





oe eandquarters, was arrnigned and tried: 

*rivate James Wilitams, Troop 1). Sth Cavalry. 

Cnarck: Conduct to the prejudice of good order and mili- 
tary discipline, in violation of the G2d Article of War. 

SPECIFICATION 1: In that Private /amex Williams, Troop D, 
Sth Cavalry, being detailed for guard, did fall in with the detail 
with 2 dirty rifle. 

This at Fort Wittiaw McKinley, Kiszal, ry {., o the 1sth 
lay of July, 1912. 

Npeeteication 2: In that Private James Williams, Troep Dd, 
Sth Cavalry, was drunk and disorderiy in the troop quarters. 

This at Fort Wiliam McKinley, Rizal, P. L. he about 3 a. m. 
op the 19th day of Joly, 1972. 


PLEAS. 
To the Ist specification: “Guitry.” 
To the 2d specification: “Gwinty.” 
Te the charge: “Gonry.” 
FINDINGS. 
Of the Ist specification: “Guiry.” 
Of the 2d specification: “Guiry.” 
Of the charge: “GoiLty.” 
SENTENCE. 


i “Ta he confined at hard labor at such place ax the reviewing 
tuthority may direct for three (32) months and ta farfeit threc 
'3) months pay.” (Five previous couyictions considered.) 
ACTION. 
In the foregoing case of Private Jamex Williams, Troop 1D, 
ith Cavalry, the sentence is approved and will be daly executed 
t the station of bis troop. (3117, J. A.} 


By Commanp of Mason Geneean Beir: 
W. D. BEACH, 
Lieutenant Colonel, General Staff, 
Chief of Staff. 


On the left is the record of Second Lieutenant Hand of the 
Fifteenth Cavalry, court-martialed and convicted in three trials 
of repeated drunkenness, and finally only dismissed. On the 
right is the punishment given to drunken enlisted men—im prison- 
ment at hard labor, forfeiture of all pay and allowances, and 
dishonorable discharge 
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that permit worthless drunkenness to 
be sheltered and coddled with a govern- 
ment salary and its maudlin delirium to 
be soothed by government surgeons— 
and its blunted subject still retained? 
What period is it that is granted officers 
to be off duty so that when they are drunk 
they do not come under the penalties of 
the pointed and exact 38th Article of War: 
Any officer who is found drunk on his 
guard, party or other duty shall be dis- 
missed from the service? In the case of 
Lieutenant Hand he was repeatedly 
sheltered by a subterfuge of charges. 

And the worst they do—to an officer— 
is to discharge him. Look back at what 
they do to an enlisted man. 

A First Lieutenant of the Coast Ar- 
tillery was in charge of a detachment of 
men on a map-making expedition. He 
became helplessly drunk and was put to 
bed by his own men. Two weeks later 
he was again helplessly drunk and put to 
bed by the soldiers. Three weeks later 
again drunk. Six weeks later again. A 
week later he had to be taken out of a 
saloon, helplessly drunk, and carted back 
tocamp. Three days later he had again 
to be dragged out of a saloon by the sol- 
diers of his command and once more 
carted back tocamp. And then, being the 
only officer with that detail of men, he 
went away for two days without leave 
from any authority until he was finally 
“placed in arrest.” 

Placing an officer in arrest, it may be 
remarked, is nothing that the name or ordi- 
nary custom implies. A soldier is escorted 
to a cell. An officer goes to his room, or 
his quarters, makes himself pleasantly 
comfortable and “considers himself under, 
arrest” until he is sent for. That is all. 

Three months on what appears to have 
been one fairly steady alcoholic debauch, 
time wasted, money wasted, and men 
wasted, and this officer was merely dis- 
missed. That was all. 


yee is it that makes a single drunk- 
enness in a soldier a matter for im- 
prisonment at hard labor, heavy fines from 
a small pay, and then the loss of his job, 
while an officer, for repeated and flagrant 
drunkenness that causes an actual and 
direct money loss to the Army, gets full 
pay and allowances while he is drunken 
and useless, and then, months after, only 
loses his job? 

First Lieutenant Orra L. Houser had 
two of the privates of his company tied 
to a post in the vicinity of their quarters 
from four o’clock in the morning until 
noon of that day. He ordered that they 
be given no food or drink during that time. 
Lest this be thought immaterial I will 
state that this occurred in the tropics. 

Three weeks later the Lieutenant got 
drunk. 

Then hestruck his first sergeant with his 
fist and beat and kicked another sergeant. 

He beat one private of his company 
with his fist and added to that a kicking 
in the case of another soldier. 

Two other soldiers he attacked with 
his fists and the butt of a whip, adding a 
kick to one of them. These he then lashed 
to a post near their quarters until, shortly 
after midnight some four hours later, they 
succeeded in freeing themselves. 

Another private of his company he tied 
to a tree on the edge of a stream in such a 
position that the soldier was obliged to 
stand on one foot in water for about four 
hours. 

The court-martial considered all the 


evidence on these acts, found him guilty of 
all of the felonious assaults and tortures 
as charged, and merely dismissed him 
from the service! 

And, moreover, he was not dismissed 
until over three months after these out- 
rages, and during that time he drew his 
full pay and allowances. An enlisted 
soldier is fined—you remember the words 
of a court-martial sentence, “forfeiting 
all pay and allowances due him,” so that 
his punishment may and does take from 
him money earned long before the offense 
for which he is punished was committed. 


OOK over some of those court-martial 
sentences in my previous articles—a 
year, a year-and-a-half, two years, im- 
prisonment at hard labor, the loss of all 
pay and then a dishonorable discharge for 
an ordinary soldier. Compare what they 
have done with this offense and tell your- 
self which is the worse, the greater and 
more demoralizing as a breach of discipline. 
Chaplain John E. Dallam of the Twelfth 
Infantry had delayed making out his 
“individual service report”’ for two days. 
Major Julius A. Penn of the same regi- 
ment thereupon summoned him to his 
headquarters and asked why it had not 
been submitted. The Chaplain replied 
that he was not quite ready to submit the 
report and that he could not submit it at 
the moment as he was going for his exer- 
cise walk. The Major demanded; the 
Chaplain refused and then left the office. 
Whereupon the Major had him seized by 
an officer and a soldier. He was promptly 
tried by court-martial and sentenced to be 
dismissed! At the worst, a mild passage 
between two fussy gentlemen. 

A Second Lieutenant of the Ninth 
Cavalry uttered checks for well over three 
hundred dollars in the course of seven 
months, and during that same period, 
transferred and assigned his pay for three 
different months and then collected that 
pay for those months himself; and it was 
a matter of over five hundred dollars. 
In civil life this is regarded as a plain 
ordinary crime. 

And a court-martial sentenced him 
merely to dismissal from the Army. 

Yet the United States Government 
maintains a large, expensive and efficient 
Secret Service Department for the purpose 
of convicting a government printer who 
might steal a banknote or a plate from 
the Treasury Department and for pun- 
ishing the postal clerk who steals a few 
stamps. And they are punished as crim- 
inals too; they lose their jobs as a matter 
of course for their untrustworthy act and 
the prison follows for the crime they have 
committed. But the Army, through its 
court-martial—composed of  officers— 
mildly and politely bows its criminal of- 
ficers forth; that is all. 

First Lieutenant Clarence E. Seybt of 
the Coast Artillery, and who was in com- 
mand of the 162nd Company of Coast 
Artillery, collected from the enlisted sol- 
diers under his command over two hun- 
dred dollars, this being money owed by 
them for laundry work done by a local 
company, and which he collected for 
them. This money he did not pay over, 
but retained for his own use. From a 
sergeant in his company he borrowed the 
sum of five hundred dollars, giving there- 
for his note. For an officer to borrow 
money from a soldier who is by law under 
his absolute dominion is—whether it be 
repaid or not—a most curious and inde- 
fensible transaction. Why should a ser- 


geant under him lend it—or what might 
happen to him if he refused? There were 
also some other financial irregularities 
with the Post Exchange. This officer 
was court-martialed for “conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman” — 
and was merely sentenced to be dismissed. 

But upon the recommendation of the 
Secretary of War and of the Chief of Staff 
he was retained in the Army and merely 
suffered a reduction of fifty files in the list 
of lieutenants. 

Private William F. Korn, Troop L, 
Twelfth Cavalry, while with his regiment 
at Fort Meade, South Dakota, was 
absent without leave for five days, until 
he surrendered himself to the military 
authorities at Chicago. He had signed 
the name of his troop commander, First 
Lieutenant D. H. Jacobs, to a check for 
ten dollars and had cashed it with the 
postmistress. He was tried by court- 
martial, and at the trial he made a most 
remarkable statement. Here it is: 

“Yes sir,” he said, “I was working at 
the Officers’ Club, tending bar there, and 
I was excused from everything; and— 
and—TI never did get what you call drunk; 
but then I got pretty well loaded up there 
all the time I was delivering all the drinks 
around there, and I slept there in the 
Officers’ Club, and I don’t think that any- 
thing would have happened like this if I 
would have been in the troop.... I 
never had a trial since I have been in the 
service—I have been in fourteen months— 
just worked for the Officers’ Club. Had 
to work from about six in the morning to 
eleven at night, every night.” 

That is a very interesting statement 
made, not idly but with all seriousness be- 
fore acourt. Incidentally I may say that 
the court-martial sentenced that soldier to 
be dishonorably discharged, forfeiting all 
pay and allowances due him, and to be 
imprisoned for two and one-half years at 
hard labor—so that a court-martial does 
recognize the criminality of wrongful 
acts involving money—if the accused be 
but humble. But his statement as to 
tending bar and his constant duties at 
the club makes unique reading alongside 
of Paragraph 357 of the Army Regula- 
tions. Let me give it in full; 


“The sale of, or dealing in, beer, wine, or 
any intoxicating liquors by any person in any 
post exchange or canteen or army transport, 
or upon any premises used for military pur- 
poses by the United States, is prohibited. 
Commanding officers will carry the provisions 
of this paragraph into full force and effect, and 
will be held strictly responsible that no excep- 
tions or evasions are permitted within their 
respective jurisdictions.” 


And this is the law. 
Moreover, Section 17 of the Act ap- 
proved March 2, 1899, provides that: 


“‘no officer or soldier shall be detailed to sell 
intoxicating drinks, as a bartender or other- 
wise, in any post exchange or canteen. . . . 


b barsany quotations might be considered 

quite explicit, aside from the fact that 
it is doubtful if Congress has intended that 
men should be recruited as soldiers in order 
to be excused from military duties, to act 
as club servants and bartenders to officers. 

Also it should be borne in mind that 
this soldier made this statement before he 
had been found guilty; it was not a ma- 
licious afterthought. And it reads, at 
least, like the simple statement of a man 
who was offering a plea in mitigation and 
who had no conception that he was saying 
anything important. 


Desertion in time of peace was first made a “‘crime” to assist the greed of civilian pirates of some hundred years ago. Mr. Post 
will treat of this anachronism in the following issue. Men have deserted from the Army to escape from medical malpractice and 
have been punished, but the malpractice was not punished. 
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The Mystery of the Missing Monocle 


HAVE always thought it a beautiful 
if thing for a son to embrace the pro- 

fession of his father—of his grand- 
father, too, if possible—and thus continue 
through generations, an occupation which 
a family has once made notable. How- 
ever, when father and I talked it over, he 
thought it best that I should not embrace 
his. Father was a burglar. 

The beautiful old tradition, however, 
was not entirely lost sight of in my case 
for, although not a burglar or even a thief, 
I did finally become a detective, a noble 
profession which calls for many of the 
same qualities, and, as I acquired a wife 
at the same time that I obtained a pro- 
fession, my family has, at last, become 
entirely reconciled to what it was, at 
first inclined to regard as a lowering of the 
old home standards. 

The tradition of my father’s life still 
lives among us, moreover, and, the call of 
the blood being strong, I like to look back 
on the heritage which seems, at times, to 
crop out in my own more humdrum and 
less romantic calling. 

Judging impartially, I do not think 
that I can honestly say that father was a 
remarkable burglar, but, in the crude pro- 
fession of his time, he was well thought of 
and well liked by such associates as he 
gathered around him; and I know that 
we of his family, at least, thought him 
the most wonderful burglar on earth. 
You can talk to me about Travers and 
Frisco Red and all of that bunch whom the 
papers have made notable in these de- 
generate days, but I know that any of us 
children, picturing our dear old dad as we 
used to see him going to work every even- 
ing with his worn black mask and his 
odorous, old-fashioned dark-lantern, and 
as we used to find him in the morning, 
with a soup-ladle or a napkin-ring or some 
such trifle which he never forgot to col- 
lect for us, would have resented heartily 
the idea that he was not the most won- 
derful burglar in the world. I once heard 
a young man say that it was a terrible day 
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for him when he realized that his father— 
a stoop-shouldered banker—was not the 
strongest man in the world, and I know 
exactly how he felt. 

Nevertheless, whatever early hopes 
my father might have had of my step- 
ping into his sneakers, and picking up his 
jimmy where he laid it down, as time 
went on he realized more and more, that 
my brothers and I would have to follow 
some other profession. To begin with, 
the old gentleman, like most veterans, 
was a good deal of a fogy and was wont 
to proclaim that burglary, since he was 
a youth, had gone all to the devil. Flash- 
lamps he abhorred; he could never bring 
himself to use one; and, in addition, he 
always maintained that, since the ap- 
prenticeship system by which a man was 
years in acquiring his trade had been 
abolished, and sneak-thieves, purse- 
snatchers and lemon-squeezers were going 
into the business without a day’s practice, 
burglary was no longer an art but a hap- 
hazard occupation. Father was a great 
reader; Fagin, I think, was his hero; and 
the days when a man might be trustee in 
a bank one moment and a full-fledged 
burglar the next cut him to the quick. 
In addition to this, the Bertillon system, 
to say nothing of burglar insurance and 
the bankers’ association, had put practical 
obstacles in the way of a climbing young 
man which had not existed when he was 
a boy; so that, on the whole, he advised 
his sons toembrace some less remunerative 
but quieter profession. 


(THE natural impatience, however, with 

which I waited the choice of a profes- 
sion was heightened, as it is in the case of 
many young men, by the fact that very 
shortly after I had completed my educa- 
tion and had been graduated from the re- 
form school, I became engaged to Helen 
Clayton, the daughter of one of the larg- 
est pawnbrokers in the United States, 
and a beautiful girl of about nineteen. 
At least I thought her beautiful, and, in 





addition, there was something treacher- 
ous and underhanded about her that ap- 
pealed to me, so that our first acquaint- 
ance speedily ripened into the deepest 
affection and everything was going well. 
Old Colonel Clayton, her father, had no 
real objections to me, except that he con- 
sidered that I was immature, and ought 
to know more of the world, and so, while 
he did not actively oppose our marriage, 
he said that we had better wait until I 
had had more experience, and more 
thoroughly understood the pitfalls which 
would naturally assail me. 


T was while I was making one of my 
periodical visits to the Claytons, how- 
ever, that an event befell which hastened 
materially the time of our marriage, and, 
incidentally, my choice of a profession. 
And when I add that this event was di- 
rectly connected with the now famous 
theft of the Clayton pearl monocle, an 
incident which stirred the opticians of 
two continents, and the story of which 
has never been truthfully told, it will add 
material interest to a tale which is now 
given to the world for the very first time. 
As every pawnbroker will remember, 
the Clayton monocle was a jewel abso- 
lutely unique and practically priceless. 
In the first place, it was a monocle so large 
that it could never have been intended for 
any human eye, which gave rise to the 
tradition that it had been designed origi- 
nally for one of the now extinct race of 
giants living in the foothills of the Hima- 
layas not far from the Afghan border. 
Around the rim, moreover, in place of the 
customary tortoise shell, was a band of 
extremely fine soft gold, showing the curi- 
ous green of the old twenty-two carat and 
inscribed with certain mysterious sym- 
bols, while at the outer edge, in place of 
the ordinary round ring for inserting a rib- 
bon, was nothing less than a hugediamond 
through which a hole had been pierced 
with what must have been extraordinary 
effort. The most remarkable feature of 
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the whole bijou, however, was the glass 
itself, which, when looked at from an 
angle, displayed a curious sheen and was, 
in fact, nothing less than a concave shell 
ground out and made transparent from a 
huge single pearl. 

Around such a jewel there arose, nat- 
urally, a host of traditions which were 
only increased by the extreme care with 
which it was guarded, for as I, among a 
favored few, was aware, it was always 
kept in an iron-bound chest nailed to the 
floor of the Colonel’s bedroom, from which 
it had never been taken except on two 
notable occasions—once when it was ex- 
hibited, under guard, at the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
First-Nighters, and once when the room 
was swept. The story which was most 
generally accepted, however, was that the 
gem had been pawned at the Calcutta 
branch of Colonel Clayton’s establishment 
for two-and-six by a British soldier who 
had had no idea of its value and who had 
thus never reclaimed it. 

The value and the feeling akin to rever- 
ence with which this monocle was held will 
naturally explain, then, the excitement 
which overcame me one evening when I 
received a telegram from the Colonel’s 
country-place, which read: 

“Monocle stolen. Come at once. 
Clayton.” 


T was about an hour after midnight 
when the wire reached me, and father 
had just gone to work. Mother was a 
timid woman and had a fear of being left 
alone at night, but nevertheless so great 
was the urgency of the message that I 
started immediately and, pausing only at 
two or three haberdashers’ to throw a few 
things into a grip which I got from a trunk 
store, I caught the two o'clock freight and 
reached Barneyville, my destination, 








about four in the morning. The house, 
when I arrived, was dark, but, sawing out a 
tiny circle of glass, I made my way in and 
was soon asleep. The Colonel, realizing 
from the condition of the glass that I had 
arrived, awoke me early the next morning 
and within an hour I was in possession of 
the whole story. It was not, however, on 
the theft of the monocle itself that my in- 
terest, that morning, centered, but on the 
presence of three strangers who made their 
appearance at the breakfast table and 
who, I quickly learned, were no less than 
Blackmore, Atterton and Severn, prob- 
ably the three most famous detectives in 
America of the modern scientific school. 
For, like my father, Colonel Clayton had 
never had much confidence in the police 
and having read, as had everybody in 
America, of the exploits of these men, had 
not hesitated to obtain their services at 
prices which seemed almost fabulous. 


P tothat time, all the detectives whom 
I had ever known had worked on 
the old principle that, whenever a crime 
was committed, they must go out and 
run in everybody who might have doneit— 
a process which used to furnish dad in- 
finite amusement, for, as he often said, 
“three-quarters of them are no more 
guilty than youorI.” And they weren’t. 
In contrast to such rude methods those 
of these scientific leaders of their profes- 
sion stood out in remarkable contrast and 
awakened within me the first spark of in- 
terest which I had ever had in the detec- 
tion of crime. For, instead of swaggering 
around the streets and prying their noses 
into the private affairs of peaceable citi- 
zens, they sat down quietly in a conference 
in the library and calmly discussed the 
matter as would a board of directors. 
To be admitted to this conference, then, 
was indeed a privilege, as it gave me my 


first insight into the sharply varying 
methods displayed by the three famous 
scientists. 

Blackmore, to take them in order, had 
once been a physician, but having noted 
the startling relation between disease and 
crime had given up his practice and had 
established an entirely new school of de- 
tection. By his theory, crime was simply 
a nervous disease, like St. Vitus’ dance or 
philanthropy, and he maintained that, for 
every crime committed by the human 
race, he could find a diseased nerye cell 
and eradicate it as thoroughly as he would 
a tumor. 

Severn, on the other hand, was what 
was known as a diplomatic detective, a 
term entirely new to my experience, as 
father said it was to his. It meant, how- 
ever, that he had been employed by vari- 
ous nations in the solution of interna- 
tional mysteries and, in this work, had 
traveled all over the world, specializing in 
the Eastern nations, where he had found 
his largest field. His theories were based 
largely on a vast knowledge of European 
and Asiatic conditions, and he maintained 
that criminals were a nation, a race, with 
rulers, laws, and customs, and with 
branches and sub-branches in all parts 
of the world. 

Atterton, the third man, was a psychol- 
ogist and had founded what he called the 
inductive, as contrasted with the deduc- 
tive, school of detection. That is, instead 
of starting at the evidence and working 
in to the crime, he started at a possible 
hypothesis and worked out to the evidence. 
With this he was said to have secured 
some very remarkable results. I told 
father about it afterward and he said he 
didn’t doubt it in the least. 

Of the crime itself there was little to 
be learned. The facts were simply that, 
on the preceding Monday evening, the 
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priceless monocle had been 
reposing in the iron-bound 
chest. On Tuesday noon it 
had not. Than this nothing 
could be more baffling and, 
to an ordinary mind, the sit- 
uation would have been abso- 
lutely hopeless; but to the, 
three great detectives nothing 
was hopeless, and the quiet 
assurance with which they 
started to work was an inspi- 
ration to a young man whose 
experience had been as 
limited as mine. 

Dr. Blackmore, in the first 
place, following his usual 
theory, had concluded that 
the theft was the result of 
a diseased imagination and, 
in order to substantiate the 
possibility of such a diagnosis, 
he had telegraphed his New 
York office for tables showing 
the relative proportion of 
felony in cases of croup, as 
well as the famous mono- 
graph of the German— 
Stultzburger of Jena—on the 
same theory, which he pro- 
ceeded to read in greater 
part. He also pointed out 
that, granting the prevalence 
of disease in such an over- 
whelming majority of felonies, 
it was possible to substan- 
tiate the idea in this particular 
case, first, by the fact that 
rural life such as that sur- 
rounding the house was 
especially conducive to in- 
sanity; second, that nothing 
but the one object had been 
disturbed by the intruder, 
and third, that the object 
itself was of a nature to appeal naturally 
to an abnormal and sensuous intellect. 

“So then,” he concluded triumphantly, 
“it is only necessary to find a person with 
a mind sufficiently diseased.” 


UT Atterton, all this time, had been 
fairly bursting to interrupt him and 
hardly had the doctor concluded his dis- 
course, when he was immediately launched 
upon his. 

“T grant you, Doctor,” he began, “that, 
in a general way, your ideas are absolutely 
sound, yet in this particular case, our 
problem is not to find all the persons who 
might have stolen the jewel, but to appre- 
hend the one who actually did it.” 

“Now then,” he continued impres- 
sively, ““I have come to the conclusion 
that the jewel was stolen by one of two 
persons—either somebody inside the 
house or somebody outside of it. So, 
granting that it was one or the other, the 
question is: first, if it were somebody in- 
side the house, is the jewel still here? Or, 
second, if it were somebody outside the 
house (a) How did they get in? and (b) 
How did they get out?”’ 

I then gathered in a general way that 
he had attributed the theft to a hypo- 
thetical man whom he called X. By a 
consultation of time-tables for trains run- 
ning into town during the hours when the 
theft was committed, he had decided that 
X lived in Trenton, or thereabouts, had 
come to town on the 11:43 and had left 
for New York on the 5:59. He had also 
found tracks on the west lawn leading 
up to the porch, evidently made late the 
night before, which effectively disposed 
of the theory that the robbery had been 
committed by some one within the house. 
He also knew that X was a man of some 
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learning, because certain books which 
none of the rest of us ever read were 
found open in the library; he knew 
further that he had once been in good 
circumstances, because the order of the 
bottles in the wine cellar showed that a 
rare old vintage had been recently ex- 
tracted; and he also showed that he was 
left-handed, because the jewel was always 
kept in the right-hand side of the chest 
and the left-hand side had been disturbed 
before the monocle had been found. 
Like the doctor, moreover, he concluded 
triumphantly, saying: 

“So then, our sole problem is now to 
locate Mr. X.” 


URING all the talk between the doc- 

tor and Atterton I had seen that 

Severn had been listening with the air of 

one who has a bomb up his sleeve and, 

when they had finished, he now proceeded 
to explode it. 

“Your theories, gentlemen,” he said, 
“are interesting in the extreme, but, 
unfortunately, you have overlooked one 
feature into which, as it happens, I have 
a rather intimate insight—and that is the 
Oriental character.” 

He then went on to point out that the 
remarkable feature of the monocle was 
that it was of native Indian manufacture. 
He referred to Colonel Clayton’s branch 
house in Calcutta; gave an outline of 
some of the famous clans, castes and 
secret societies of: the Orient; and finally 
concluded with remarks on a singular 
trait of the Oriental character—the al- 
most religious significance which the 
Eastern mystic, and particularly the In- 
dian, attaches to inanimate articles, espe- 
cially jewels. He knew of a case, he said, 
in which a fanatic had pursued a certain 


emerald over three continents 
and had finally found it in 
Cape Town after a career en- 
tailing three murders and an 
international diplomatic 
situation of extreme delicacy. 
He then advanced the idea 
that the monocle, by reason 
of its hieroglyphics, which he 
had not had the opportunity 
to translate, was of extreme 
importance to some Indian 
sect or tribe. 

“And so, gentlemen,” he 
concluded, “‘the solution of 
this mystery lies not in Bar- 
neyville, not in New York. 
It lies in India!” 

The thrill which swept over 
our little group at this sug- 
gestion of Oriental mystery 
in this quiet, sleeping village 
in New Jersey can well be 
imagined. It left us, indeed, 
with a creeping, uncanny 
feeling which even the bright- 
ness of the morning could not 
dispel and, looking over our 
shoulders as if we felt the 
suggestion of an unearthly 
presence, we broke up our 
conference, promising to meet 
on the following evening. 

Personally, however, I was 
slightly downcast, for, in the 
face of these mighty minds, 
my own small efforts seemed 
puny and childish. Persist- 
ence, however, has always 
been a characteristic of our 
family, making up, perhaps, 
for a possible lack of genius, 
and, hopeless though the task 
might seem, I spurred myself 
not to give up. 

For some reason or other I have always 
found that I can think best in the small 
hours of the morning and so, about three 
o’clock, there came to me a plan so vast, 
so strange, so daring, that I can believe it 
nothing short of a revelation. 

In the morning I put it into effect. 
Immediately after breakfast I went to 
Barneyville Center, walked into the local 
police station, and asked the sergeant at 
the desk: 

“Will you kindly give me a list of your 
leading burglars?” 

The sergeant was a slow-witted man. 
He rather bore out father’s theory, but, 
after looking me over for a moment and 
seeing that I was apparently all right, he 
drawled, reminiscently: 

“Well, I tell you. Most of our real 
first-class burglars are up in state’s prison. 
In a town like this we don’t get so many 
of them, anyway, and, about a year ago, 
they got so troublesome that we had to go 
out and lock them up.” 

**And then,” I said, a little crestfallen, 
‘there are not any local burglars who are 
working now?” 

The sergeant paused and bit off a chew 
of tobacco. 

“No,” he replied, “I can’t say that 
there are, but you might try old man 
Kinney, who lives up in the white house 
beyond the tavern. He’s been locked up 
for arson once or twice, but I don’t know 
what he is doing now. I haven’t heard.” 


THANKED him, gave him a cigar, 

and then went out to look for old man 
Kinney. I found him to bea picturesque, 
nasal-voiced Yankee pottering around the 
yard with a short-handled rake. I told 
him what the sergeant had said, which 
rather pleased him, and then introduced 
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myself. After a little talk about my 
father, with whom he had had some cor- 
respondence, I related the object of my 
call and asked him if he had stolen the 
monocle. He stopped and chewed a 
moment before he answered. 

“No,” he said, at last, with great delib- 
eration, “I didn’t steal it, and I don’t 
think that any of the boys here in town 
did, but of course you can’t tell. Bur- 
glary is a funny business and sometimes 
a fellow don’t tell you all he knows. I 
remember a time along about two years 
after the war—” ; 

On any other occasion I would have 
been glad indeed to listen to his reminis- 
cences, but, this morning, I was in some- 
what of a hurry and so I drew him back 
to the question. 

“No,” he said again, “I don’t think it 
was any one in town stole it and, if it was 
stolen at all, it must have been some stran- 
ger. You see, we all think a lot of the 


oo pawnshop was kept by a man 
named Schwartz, and, after Kinney 
had introduced me, Schwartz went into 
the back room and produced the monocle. 
“You're sureit’s all right, are you, Jim?” 
he asked, however, before he showed it. 
“Oh, sure,” replied Kinney in the 
friendliest way. “This young fellow is 
straight as adie. His father is one of the 
best-known burglars in Newark.” 

With this assurance Schwartz allowed 
me to put the monocle in my pocket on 
my promise that I would return it by 
registered mail, and back I went to the 
house. My dearest girl was up when I 
returned and, our first morning greetings 
over, I asked her: 

“Sweetheart, will you kindly tell me 
why you hocked your father’s monocle?”’ 

The look of suspicion that I loved so 
well came over her features. 

**How did you know,” she asked, “that 
it was I who pawned it?” 


“Colonel,” I said, “‘Helen and I have 
decided to elope.” 

The Colonel wiped off his mustache in a 
way he had. 

“That so?” he said. “I thought maybe 
you would.” 

“Yes,” I explained; “‘Helen wants to 
run off this evening, but I thought I'd 
best tell you about it before we did any- 
thing.” ; 

“Quite right, my boy,” he replied, con- 
tentedly. “Helen is an excitable girl, 
I think she takes after her mother and, on 
the whole, I guess it is best to let her have 
her way. I'll leave the latch off the front 
door, as you might have trouble with it.” 

I explained that I had already learned 
to operate the latch, at which he smiled 
again and said: 

“Well, boys will be boys.” 

It was not until he asked whether I 
needed any money that I showed him the 
monocle and explained that I could not 





“Will you kindly give me a list of your leading burglars?” 


Colonel around here and we all agreed, one 
time, not tosteal anything but his apples.” 

“Then you really have no idea,” I said, 
“‘who took the monocle?”’ 

“No,” he repeated, “I hain’t; but still,” 
and again he paused, “there’s a fellow up 
the road a piece who does a little house- 
breaking sometimes, though he’s a watch- 
maker by trade. He’s some kind of a 
Dutchman. He lives in the second house 
beyond the mill, one with vines on the 
stoop. You might go and ask him.” 

I thanked him for his information and 
hurried off to interview the watchmaker. 
He was, it seemed, a Swiss, and did not 
speak English very well, but he was exces- 
sively polite and offered to do anything 
in his power to help me. He regretted to 
say, however, that he had not stolen the 
monocle. In fact he didn’t know it was 
there. If he had he might have. 

Thus I was rather dejected as I wended 
my way into the village, but, as I neared 
the tavern, old man Kinney came running 
out, waving his arms. 

“Say,” he called, clear across the street, 
“have you tried the pawnshop?”’ 

I confessed that I hadn’t, so old man 
Kinney, in a confidential tone, said that he 
would go along with me, as they might not 
feel like showing stolen goods toa stranger. 





“The man at the hockshop told me,” I 
replied. “I asked him and he said that 
it was you. But why did you do it?” 

She blushed and then buried her head 
in my shoulder. 

“TI did it for you, Thomas,” she 
murmured. 

“For me?” I asked in amazement. 

“Yes,” she assented, almost in tears, 
“T thought that I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. Things were going on so quietly 
and smoothly that I knew that, in a 
month or two, we were sure to be married 
here at home, and the thought of it simply 
overpowered me. All my life, the one 
thing that I have wanted to do was to 
elope, to be married on the sly, and now I 
was afraid that father was going to spoil 
everything by giving in.” 

“That’s all right, dearie,” I re- 
assured her; “we'll elope this very 
night, but still, why did you hock the 
eyeglass?” 

“TI will tell you, dearest,” she whis- 
pered, “I needed the money. I had none 
of my own, and goodness knows that you 
haven’t any.” 


I QUIETED her as best I could by 
promising to elope that very evening, 
and then sought out her father. 





give it back to him until the pawnbroker 
had had a chance to correct his records. 
“Quite right,” he added again, “‘it’s best 
to have everything shipshape. I always 
did it when I was in the business myself.” 
So, that night, Helen and I eloped, and 
my profession was found; but, before we 
went, I attended the conference presided 
over by Blackmore, who, with his col- 
leagues, was overwhelmed with amaze- 


‘ment when I produced the jewel. For 


once, however, I did not tell the whole 
truth, and I am sure that father would 
not have liked it, for he was a very punc- 
tilious man; but, not wishing to make too 
much of my own brilliant idea, I said that 
it had been sent to the Colonel by a wife- 
beater who had confessed on his death- 
bed that it had been given to him by a tall, 
dark maninaSpanishcloak. They seemed 
quite interested in that and started anew on 
a discussion of why a tall, dark man should 
wear a Spanish cloak. Before I left them, 
however, I passed the monocle to Severn 
and asked him if he could translate the 
inscription. He studied it eagerly for a 
moment and then he turned very red. 
“As a matter of fact,” he said, “the 
inscription reads,”’ and here he went very 
slowly, “‘Delhi, 1899. Souvenir of the 
Durbar. Welcome to Our City.’” 








\~ 
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What They Think of Us 


Chicago (Ill.) Tribune 

Radical theories on the relations of the 
sexes have led Sylvia Pankhurst to part 
company with her mother and Christabel. 
We don’t know how far Sylvia is prepared 
to go but we should say, offhand, that she 
would ornament the staff of Harprr’s 
WEEKLY. 


Pittsfield (Mass.) Eagle 

The New York Sun and Harper’s 
Weekty keep themselves busy telling 
what they think of each other. Hapgood 
to date seems to be thinking much deeper 
than the Sun and striking harder. 


Chicago (Ill.) Post 

Hooray! Norman Hapgood this week 
admits that T. R. had something to do 
with making possible whatever measure 
of progress lies in the Wilson Administra- 
tion’s legislation. Heretofore HARPER’s 
has given entire credit to La Follette, 
Cummins, Borah and their ilk. 


William E. Dodd, Department of History, 

University of Chicago 

As I read American history, democracy 
has never had a chance in the United 
States. Under Woodrow Wilson we are 
in reality nearer the practical application 
of the principle than ever before—if only 
he can hold his grip and such editors as 
yourself have much to do with his holding 
his grip. The Harpsr’s is to me a sort 
of organ of democracy like Jefferson’s 
National Intelligencer was when Wilson’s 
predecessor was in office. ‘“‘May it live 


"9? 


long and prosper! 


Macon (Ga.) News 

Harper’s WEEKLY publishes an indict- 
ment of child labor conditions in the cot- 
ton mills of Georgia, and the News, first 
hand, is unable to say whether, generally, 
the charges are warranted. 

In Macon, perhaps, the mills»are oper- 
ated on a higher standard than anywhere 
else in the state. Humane mill-owners, 
with a scrupulous sense of morals, men 
like Mr. Broadus E. Willingham, not 
only conform to all requirements of the 
law, but show their employees an unusual 
amount of consideration and kindness. 
However, all mills are not individually 
owned and managed; and when northern 
corporations control them and operate 
them from a distance conditions are apt 
to be different. . 

Georgia has a commissioner of labor 
one of whose duties is to detect and prose- 
cute such violations of the child labor law 
as are alleged by Harper’s. However, 
as he is neither preceded, accompanied 
nor followed by the fanfare of press- 
agented publicity, differing in this respect 
from some other state officials, the public 
generally is not informed as to the nature 
and extent of his operations. But, as he 
is a man of courage, purpose, and ability, 
the charges made by a southern writer in 
a northern magazine should command his 
attention and answer. 


T. F. Vickers, Pittsburgh (Pa.) 

The WEEKLY is getting better every 
issue, and you are to be praised and cred- 
ited for giving the country something 
worth while to read and to think about. 


E. J. Lane, Atlanta (Ga.) 

Your editorials are like cool water to 
a parched throat. They are truthful, 
able, thrilling. 


Syracuse (N. Y.) Post Standard 

Norman Hapgood’s work in transform- 
ing Harper’s WEEKLY, formerly a mas- 
culine periodical, into an organ of 
feminism has at least the result of bring- 
ing before the world what feminism 
proposes. No one is more capable of 
telling us this than Ellen Key, and in 
her chapter, ‘Woman in a New World,” 
she speaks her mind with terrifying 
frankness. 


Fort Worth (Tex.) Telegram 

Thousands, millions perhaps, of old- 
fashioned and workaday people will be 
both shocked and pained to learn that the 
United States Supreme Court has out- 
lived its usefulness and is obviously tot- 
tering to its fall; but some of the largest 
and freshest painted signs of the times 
indubitably point to that tragic consum- 
mation. 

As a basis for this gloomy prediction 
we do not depend upon the history 
of the rise and fall of civilizations 
and systems, nor upon our own groping 
and imperfect understanding of such 
phenomena. Far from it. But we do 
depend upon the searchlight intellects, 
the adamantine integrity and skyscrap- 
ing patriotism of two incomparable 
men, one of whom emits a continuous 
flow of standardized and tested legal 
infallibility, while the other pipes the 
precious output of the more or less 
gaping public. 

Need we name these heavenly twins? 
Is it not like carrying coals to Newcastle 
or expounding perfect government in 
Arizona to do so? Hasn’t the astute and 
sympathetic reader already guessed that 
no others could possibly be meant than 
Louis Brandeis, the Boston geyser of 
righteousness, and Norman Hapgood, 
holder of the ample distributing hose and 
director of the sacred nozzle? No doubt; 
no doubt. However, in matters of such 
great pith and moment, it is well to kiss 
the circumambient, grovel in silent hu- 
mility and let the oraclespeak. Itis now 
about to do so. Harprr’s WEEKLY says 
the supreme court of the state of Wash- 
ington has decided that when a retail 
grocer has agreed not to sell a certain 
brand of flour below a stated price, the 
heavens may fall, but the price must not, 
and that justice and mercy and the square 
deal must prevail over any and all wild 
desires of a racket store man to revise the 
tariff on rat-traps without the consent of 
the manufacturer. 

“This decision,” HarpEr’s goes on to 
say, “‘is another expression of the grow- 
ing belief that the view of public policy 
in regard to price maintenance taken 
by the majority of the United States 
Supreme Court is unsound and mis- 
taken, and that the position taken by 
Mr. Brandeis in his article on ‘Competi- 
tion That Kills’ in our issue of November 
15, is sound.” 

What can the effete and flabby East 
now do to steady its progress downward 
and hide its limp? Of what avail are 
some musty documents and worm-eaten 
tomes of the times of John Jay and John 
Marshall, now that the judicial peaks of 
the Pacific Slope have found a tongue, 
and “Brandeis answers, positive and 
proud, back to the joyous West that calls 
to him aloud?” 

We certainly give it up. Poor old out- 
worn constitution! Poor old blundering 
supreme court! 








Guaranteed 
heating! 





Even after you’re sure ‘“‘Winter’s 
backbone is broken,’’ there’s 
the long period which comes be- 
tween the last snow and the 
first green that is most trying— 
with raw, searching winds, chill 
rains, and penetrating fogs and 
dampness. Then’s the time of 
extremes—under- and over-heating— 
fuel wastes—that’s when old-fashioned 
heating methods are drains on patience 
and purse. To protect in any weather, 
day and night, by balanced heating, 
absolute control in even comfort—is 
the mission and guarantee of 


[\NERICAN [DEAL 


An IDEAL Boiler will burn least fuel because 
it is unnecessary to force the fire to send heat 
to windward rooms—the more heat needed 
the faster will be the flow of warmth to the 
AMERICAN Radiators to offset the cold. 


The practical values and every-day economies, 
conveniences and cleanliness of these heating 
outfits have been demonstrated in thousands 
and thousands of notable buildings, homes, 
stores, schools, churches, hospitals, theaters, 
etc., in nearly every civilized country, and en- 
dorsed by leading health officials, engineers 
and architects. Thatis why IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators are so fully guar- 
anteed. Yet they cost no more than ordinary 
types made without scientific tests of con- 
struction and capacity. Accept no substitute. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
do not corrode, warp or rust out by action of 
. fire, gases or water 
—will last scores of 
years! Their pur- 
chase price is a far- 
sighted investment 
adding 10% to 154 to 
rentals, and you get 
“full money back”’ if 
building is sold. 
If Spring winds are 
A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler now showing how 
and 175 sq. ft. of comfortless and cost- 
AMERICAN ‘mene. ly your present sys- 
pag owner $125. were tem is, write us foday 
use o hea is co ka ~ 
At this price the goods can for sees) P book: 
be bought of any repu- Idea eating 
table, competent Fitter. which shows how to 
This does not include put “an armor of 


ity 





costs of labor, pipe,valves, alanced heating 
freight, etc., which are comfort” around 
extra, and vary according 20 

to climatic and other con- your building and 
ditions. save fuel money. 





Write us also for catalogue 
of ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaner, that sets in cellar 
and is connected by iron suc- 
tion pipes to rooms above. It 
is the first genuinely prac- 
tical machine put on the 
market, and will last as 
long as the building. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Gomeneennd in all large cities 
Write Department 18 CHICAGO 
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The Spirit 


HEN the land is storm- 

swept, when trains are 
stalled and roads are blocked, 
the telephone trouble-hunter 
with snow shoes and climbers 
makes his lonely fight to keep 
the wire highways open. 


These men can be trusted 
to face hardship and danger, 
because they realize that snow- 
bound farms, homes and cities 
must be kept in touch with the 
world. 


This same spirit of service ani- 
mates the whole Bell telephone 
system. The linemen show it 
when they carry the wires across 
mountains and wilderness. It is 
found in the girl at the switch- 
board who sticks to her post de- 
spite fire or flood. It inspires the 
leaders of the telephone forces, 





of Service 


who are finally responsible 
to the public for good service. 


This spirit of service is found 
in the recent rearrangement of 
the telephone business to con- 
form with present public policy, 
without recourse to courts. 

The Bell System has grown to 
be one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country, in response 
to the telephone needs of the 
public, and must keep up with 
increasing demands. 

However large it may become, 
this corporation will always be 
responsive to the needs of the 
people, because it is animated 
by the spirit of service. It has 
shown that men and women, 
co-operating for a great purpose, 
may as good citizens col- 
lectively as individually. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





It is the aim of the publishers of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY to render its readers who are interested in 
sound investments the greatest assistance possible. 


Of necessity, in his editorial articles, Albert W. Atwood, 
the Editor of the Financial Department, deals with the broad 
principles that underlie legitimate investment, and with types 


of securities rather than specific securities. 


Mr. Atwood, however, will gladly answer, by correspondence, 
any request for information regarding specific investment 


securities. 


Authoritative and disinterested information regard- 


ing the rating of securities, the history of investment issues, 
the earnings of properties and the standing of financial institu- 
tions and houses will be gladly furnished any reader of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY who requests it. 


Mr. Atwood asks, however, that inquiries deal with matters 


pertaining to investment rather than to speculation. 


The 


Financial Department is edited for investors. 


All communications should be addressed to Albert W. Atwood, Financial 
Editor, Harper's Weekly, McClure Building, New York City. 











Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Guaranteed and Preferred Rail- 
road Stocks 


HIS article, it may as well be said 
at the start, has a somewhat nar- 
row appeal, because it is directed 

mainly at persons who pay taxes in New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut and to an 


| extent in Pennsylvania, or who pay the 


federal income tax anywhere. Stocks 
generally are free from state and local 
taxation in the hands of the owners in the 
first three states named, and all stocks are 
free from the income tax, unless one is the 
fortunate possessor of an income in excess 
of $20,000. 

At the same time, an article dealing 
with the guaranteed and preferred stocks 
of our larger railroad companies may not 
be amiss from the point of view of practi- 


| cal information even in a somewhat wider 
| circle, for there is a deal of misinformation 


and misconception regarding the relative 
merits of stocks and bonds. It is quite 
true that the best bonds are better than 
the best stocks, and when a corporation 
suffers, its stocks go first. But that is 
about all that can be said. Certainly the 
best guaranteed stocks of railroads like 
the Lackawanna, Pennsylvania and Lake 
Shore, and the preferred stocks of com- 
panies such as the Northwestern, Reading, 
Union Pacific and Norfolk & Western are 
probably safer from every point of view 
than the bulk of bonds sold to investors. 
There is-nothing in a name, and a very 
great deal in large earnings and assets, 
and good management. 

Railroad securities are in a sense under 
a cloud. The disclosures of rottenness 
in the Frisco and New Haven companies, 
the pending reorganization of the Rock 
Island and pending investigation of the 
New York Central, with the recent steady 
fall in its stock, and the legal and legis- 
lative complications of the Union-South- 
ern and Louisville & Nashville systems 
(in the last two cases there is no ques- 
tion of lack of financial strength) have 
all combined to make investors uneasy, 
even if there were no trouble in regard 
to freight rates and if labor unions never 
struck. Butitis an ignorant person, indeed, 
who does not realize that many railroad 
companies are exceedingly strong financi- 
ally, and that many railroad securities are 
so close to the actual property and so near 
to being the first charge upon the earnings 
arising from these properties, that events 
pass over and leave them unscathed. 


Genesis and Position 


[HE large railroad systems are, with 
few exceptions, consolidations of 
smaller roads, which generally form the 
main lines or the larger branches. The 
large systems lease these constituent com- 
panies for a term of years (usually 99 or 
999 years) and guarantee a certain divi- 
dend on the leased properties. For the 
stock of these leased properties to be valu- 
able, the properties must form an essential 
or integral part of the larger system.* 

The better guaranteed stocks have a 
splendid record. Few leases have been 
broken except where poverty demands 
(the Boston & Maine will probably try to 
break a number of leases shortly), and 





*Owners of most guaranteed stocks are not minority 
shareholders, because often the larger system does not 
own more than a few shares, pods: oth the read wholly 
by lease rather than by ownership. 
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with the better stocks, earnings of leased 
lines are not only enormous but far exceed 
dividend requirements. Many of the | 
dividends paid on these stocks range from 
7% to 12 per cent., but the stocks sell at 
prices where the net return of the best 
issues runs from 4.30 per cent. to 4.55 per 
cent., with a few exceptions paying more. 

There are plenty of guaranteed stocks 
to choose from, which return the investor 
about 4.40 per cent., in regard to whose | 
safety there cannot be the shadow of a | 
suspicion. In New York and Connecti- | 
cut the local tax rate runs up almost to 
2 per cent., and everywhere there is the 
income tax of 1 per cent. It is true that 
many corporations pay the income tax on 
their bonds, but even then the owner has 
the annoyance of making out and filing 
with his bank a certificate for every bond | 
(except municipals). It is true also that 
by paying a recording tax of 14 of 1 per 
cent. in New York and a few other states 
the owner is freed from further local 
taxation upon his bonds, but if he chooses 
to sell his bonds and buy others he must 
pay all over again. Stocks are not taxed 
in the states named, and there is no filing 
of certificates or recording taxes.* 

In Pennsylvania there are about twelve | 
guaranteed railroad stocks, free from tax- 
ation, and in this number are several of 
the highest grade, such as Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh & Fort Wayne | 
& Chicago, both guaranteed by the Penn- 
sylvania, and the Beech Creek, guaranteed 
by the New York Central, these three 
yielding 4.30, 4.30 and 4.45 per cent. re- 
spectively. Cleveland & Pittsburgh and 
several others are free from taxation in | 
Ohio, and the Detroit, Hillsdale & Jack- 
son, guaranteed by the enormously rich 
Lake Shore, along with two others, are_ 
free from tax in Michigan, the yield on the 
stock named being about 4) per cent. 

Among other high-class guaranteed 
stocks are the Morris & Essex and United 
New Jersey Railroad & Canal Company, 
which are the main lines across the State 
of New Jersey of the Lackawanna and 
Pennsylvania railroads respectively, and 
each of which yields about 4.30 per cent.; 
the Fort Wayne & Jackson, guaranteed 
by the Lake Shore; Rensselaer & Sara- | 
toga (Delaware & Hudson), Delaware & | 
Bound Brook (Reading), each yielding | 
about 4.45 per cent.; and the New York, 
Lackawanna & Western, Oswego & 
Syracuse and the Utica, Chenango & 
Susquehanna Valley (all Lackawanna), 
yielding from 4.35 to 4.45 per cent. | 

There are four or five others whose | 
safety seems ample and yet which return 
a higher rate. Canada Southern re- 
turns about 434 per cent., and is guar- | 
anteed by the Michigan Central whose 
main line it forms. [Illinois Central 
leased line stock returns 434 per cent. on 
the investment, and is the stock of the 
Illinois Central’s line from the Ohio 
River to New Orleans. 

Guaranteed stocks are not dealt in on 
the Stock Exchange, but there is always 
a sufficient demand and market for the 
better issues. They have one great ad- 
vantage over all but an_ insignificant 
minority of bonds, in that they can be 
bought in small amounts, prices ranging 
from $60 to $200. | 


The Little Known Preferred 
A STRANGELY neglected group of 


securities are the preferred stocks of 
the stronger railroad systems. Although 





*There are other states in which many stocks are no 
taxed. In Massachusetts, for example, stocks of com- 
ox sy organized in that state are exempt, all others | 

eing taxable. \ 




















Watch Men 


On dining cars, at hotels and restaurants—men away from home. Then 
you will know what foods men really like. 

We watched them for a year at dairy lunches in New York. And four out 
of five who took ready-cooked cereals took either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


Watch Children 


Serve some morning on the breakfast table two or three ready-cooked 
cereals. Give children their choice, then you’ll know which they like best. 
Our evidence is that four in five will take the Puffed Grains always. 

They like the looks—gigantic grains, puffed to eight times normal size. 
They like the taste, which is much like toasted nuts. 


They like the airy crispness—the thin-walled morsels which melt away into 
almond-flavored granules. 





If they do like Puffed Grains, let them have them. These are the best- 
cooked cereals in existence, and every expert knows it. 


Prof. Anderson’s process makes whole grains wholly digestible. It does 
this by causing inside of each grain a hundred million steam explosions. By 
literally blasting every food granule to pieces. No other process does that. 

These dainty, thin grains were not made to delight you. They were made 
by a scientist in the service of science. But they do delight, so there is every 
reason why your folks should have them. 








Puttfed Wheat-lO¢ 
Putted Rice-1b5¢ 


Except in Extreme West 


Serve in the morning with cream and sugar, or mixed with any fruit. For 
suppers, serve like crackers floating in bowls of milk. 


Use like nut meats in home candy making, or as garnish for ice cream. Let 
the children eat them dry, like peanuts, when at play. You will find them 
both foods and confections. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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—want your share of that $60,000,000 fund ? 


IF; an "re a policy- 
holder in any 
old-line life-insur- 
ance company (ex- 
cept one), you've 
contributed to an 
annual fund = for 
agency-expense 
which in 1912 
amounted to more 
than $60,000,000. 
You'll never get 
your contribution 
back or any part of 
it—now; but you 
need never pay it 
out again—you can 
save it—if you will 
steer clear of life- 
insurance agents 
and deal direct 
with the one non- 
agency institution 
in America— the 
Postal Life Insur- 


Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL LIFE 


because 
Ist. Commission Dividends 
ranging on whole-life policies up to 


40% 


of the premium 0 to Policyhold- 
the first ye 


Renewal- “Commission 
Dividends and Office-Ex- 
pense aN covered by the 


OL% 

guaranteed dividends go to 
Policyholders in subsequent 
years. 

3d. The Usual contingent 
policy-dividends, based on the 
Company's earnings, still further 
reduce the cost each year after 
the first. 


HE Company's 
Health Bureau 
also performs a 
most important 
service in health- 
conservation by 
issuing timely 
Health Bulletins for 
the benefit of its 
policyholders, and 
by providing for 
those who so de- 
sire, one free med- 
ical examination 
each year—a 
privilege not ac- 
corded by any 
other company. 


It will then beseen 
that the Postal Life 
Saves You Money 
and Safeguards 





ance Company. Your Health. 

“ It will be well worth your while to find out just what | crrong posTAL POINTS 
e Company will do for you on any standard form } first: standara policy- 

of policy—whole life, limited-payment life, endow- reserves, now nearly 

ment, joint life, monthly income, or child’s welfare. enna ppg 














tn force nearly $50,000,000. 
For quick action simply write and say: Second: O/d-line legal 
“ 

Mail full insurance particulars for my age as per ad- octal or seein. 
sure to give Third: Standard policy- 
1. Your Full Name. the State Insurance De- 

2, YourOccupation. 3. The Exact DateofBirth. | partment. 
for your age with the amount of dividends guarant is il are eerie 


veserve insurance—NOot 

vertisement in Harper’s Weekly of March 7th” and be 
provisions, APPTOV ved by 
The Company will promptly send Ri (by mail only) figures Fourth: Operates under 
additional policy dividends now being paid, ceowing. the | States postal authorities. 





Postal’s low net cost. 
No agent will be sent to visit you; the Company does not Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection 

employ agents, but gives you benefit of the saving thus | of risks 
effected; you, yourself, get the commission by insuring direct. | cixth: Po Vicghaldors 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 262°(..2'tnetiicat oxarn: 
R. MALONE, President ination each year, if de- 
35 .: ‘Street, New York sired 





POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 























The Good Things In 
Next Week’s Issue 


Harper’s WEEKLY is progressive in every field. ROBBING JESUS 
TO PAY PAUL, is a criticism of the pharisaical attitude in the Christian 
Church. We are just as much interested in the democratic movement 
in the Church as in any other form of progressive thinking. 


THE THUNDER LIZARD is a most astonishing article on the dis- 
coveries of a prehistoric skeleton in the Bad Lands. We are publishing 
the first authentic story and first pictures ever printed of this creature. 


There will be an article by Gerald Stanley Lee called IS MR. 
FORD AN INSPIRED MILLIONAIRE? “Why did Ford do it?” 
is the question he tries to answer. He gives a number of guesses— 
you can take your choice. 


The fifth in the series MATE-LOVE AND MONOGAMY, by 
Mrs. Austin, is a most complete refutation of the arguments for free 
love. Mrs. Austin believes in marriage, and she is one of the wisest 
writers on questions of love and women that we have today. “Why is 
Free Love a failure?” is answered in this article. 


THE HONOR OF THE ARMY, dealing with feudal abuses in the 
army of a civilized country, is a series making a great stir. What do 
you think of the Court-Martial System? 


Although the issue will contain so many articles on important and 
interesting matters, there is a story, charming and whimsical, of the 
quiet influence of a crippled man in the village which pities him. 


MR. SHINN has done a most delightful picture, one of his child 
studies. You may not be familiar with this phase of his work, but you will 
be entirely won over when you have seen next week’s double page picture. 


Do not miss the opportunity of joining the ranks of those who keep 
up to date in art and politics, in religion and morals. 


























they are all listed on the Stock Exchange 
they furnish no incentive as a rule to the 
speculator, as their prices vary but little. 
Yet they can be had to yield from 414 
to 5 per cent., their safety is wholly 
beyond question, they are free from all 
taxation in New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut, and free from the income 
tax in all states. 

Possibly the safest and best-known rail- 
road preferred issues are the first and 
second preferred of the Reading Com- 
pany, and the preferred of the Chicago 
& Northwestern, Union Pacific and Nor- 
folk & Western. Another group which is 
but a trifle less secure includes the St. 
Paul, Atchison, Baltimore & Ohio, Soo 
line and Omaha. Owners of Union 
Pacific preferred are now suing the com- 
pany because they were not included in 
a recent extra distribution of profits. 
But without regard to this dispute the 
stock yields 4.72 per cent. at the present 
price of 8434, and has sold as high as 
11814. Dividends on the stock are 
earned eight or nine times over. North- 
western preferred yields only 4.65 per 
cent. at current prices, but even in times 
of adversity dividends have been earned 
six times over. 

Reading first preferred at 88 yields 
4.55 per cent. and the second preferred at 
9014 yields 4.42 per cent. The second 
preferred sells higher because the com- 
pany may convert it, half into first 
preferred and half into common stock, 
which latter carries a much higher divi- 
dend and therefore adds a speculative 
feature. Dividends on the first pre- 
ferred are earned perhaps thirteen times 
over, and on the second preferred eight 
or nine times. 

Norfolk & Western preferred now re- 
turns about 4.65 per cent. and it takes a 
poor year to bring its earnings down to 
where preferred dividends are earned less 
than five or six times over. For the year 
ending June 30 last earnings were at 
least ten times greater than the preferred 
dividend requirement. St. Paul pre- 
ferred returns about 5 per cent. and 
Atchison and Baltimore and Ohio pre- 
ferred each about 4.90 per cent. 

In a recent year St. Paul preferred did 
not earn much more than its dividend 
(largely owing to the burden of the new 
transcontinental line) and the dividend 
on the $116,000,000 of common stock 
had to be reduced from 7 to 5 per cent. 
But ordinarily St. Paul preferred is con- 
sidered a high-grade investment, and the 
common stock has gradually grown in 
esteem in the last year or so. In the 
poorest year of the last five Atchison 
preferred dividends were earned more 
than two and a half times over. In the 
year ended June 30 last dividends were 
earned four times over. 

Yielding nearly 5 per cent. Atchison 
preferred looks safe and attractive to 
the conservative investor who wishes to 
avoid paying taxes on his holdings in the 
states enumerated. 

Even in bad years Baltimore & Ohio 
earns dividends on its preferred stock five 
times over, and yet this stock also re- 
turns nearly 5 per cent. on the investment. 
The main consideration of any investment 
is to make it fit -the individual. The 
widow who buys $20,000 of good 5 per 
cent. bonds and must live on the proceeds 
will have a hard enough time in these 
days of high living costs, but if a tax col- 
lector happens to hear of her purchase and 
takes 1.80 per cent. (New York City 
tax rate) away from her, $640 will 
ego even a shorter distance than will 
$1000. 
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Buys the Complete Set 
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Low Tariff ' Another opportunity presented itself to cooperate with a great English publisher 
° in the manufacture of a large edition of books. The printing of our sets while the 
Bargain | 


big edition was being made, the economy of foreign manufacture and our own Low 
- Tariff ; — this happy combination of favorable conditions makes it possible to offer 
T A Beautiful Imported Set of ] 
| 


Sir Walter Scott’s *{> 
Best Books | 


5 Volumes Bound in Red and Gold. Duotone Illustrations 3,000 Pages Printed From New Plates on Bible Finish Paper 


The glens and lochs of the Scottish Highlands; the wars of the clans; tales of 
chivalry, of brave men and noble women; of intrigue, revolt and thrilling 
adventure. Five great Historical Romances—the Best of the Waverley Novels. 


This is your opportunity to obtain at a very low price a well-bound, uniform set of the Cream of Scott;—the Most Entertaining 
Novels Ever Written. 


But You Must Be Prompt to share in this Remarkable Bargain 
ae | 
wing to the low price, delivery charges must be paid by the pur- 


Our portion of the O l 3000 S 
English Edition is n y et Ss i oO 
chaser. Bya special rate, we as publishers can send the books 


USE THIS COUPON 4 
© Sor 30c if charges are prepaid. If you want us to pay the ez- i 

When they Sao there can be no more at the Reduced Price q press, add 30c to your remittance. We suggest this be done, as 
the cost will be higher if paid on delivery. a 





For the 
Complete Set 












Send Your Order Today. Add 
* wasn ” a | McClure’s Magazine, New York, N. Y. 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 251 Fourth Ave., New York i an find $1.00 (or $1.30). I accept your offer of 


t. 
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